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Teen-age girls comprise the most poorly fed group in 
our population today according to nutrition researchers. 
During this critical growth period, well over half of them 


skip or skimp on breakfast, the most important meal of 


the day. As a service to those advising teen-age girls and 
their parents, this well-balanced, moderate low-fat basic 
cereal and milk breakfast shown in the chart below merits 
consideration. Its moderate low-fat content of 10.9 gm. 






A well-balanced 


moderate 
low-fat 


breakfast for 


teen-age girls 


provides 20 per cent of the total calories. This is in 
keeping with the modern trend toward a moderate 
reduction of dietary fat for all ages. For “Girls, 13 to 15 
years,” it is well-balanced and provides about one-fourth 
of the recommended daily dietary allowances! The lowa 
Breakfast Studies demonstrated that a basic cereal and 
milk breakfast was nutritionally efficient for the young 
and old alike. 


Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances* and the Nutritional Contribution of a Basic Cereal 


and Milk Moderate Low-Fat Breakfast 


Menu: Orange Juice—4 oz.; 


Cereal, dry weight—1 oz.; 

Whole Milk—4 oz.; Sugar—! teaspoon; 
Toast (white, enriched)—2 slices; 
Butter—S5 gm. (about I teaspoon); 
Nonfat Milk—8 oz. 





Ascorbic 





Vitamin Niacin 
Nutrients Calories Protein Calcium Iron A Thiamine Riboflavin equiv. Acid 
Totals supplied by 
Basic Breakfast 503 20.9 gm. 0.532 gm. 2.7 mg. S5881.U. 0.46 mg. 0.80 mg. 7.36 mg. 65.5 mg. 
Recommended Dietary 
Allowances-——Girls, 13 to 15 
Years (49 kg.—108 Ib.) 2600 80 gm. 1.3 gm. 15 mg. 5000 1.U. 1.3 mg. 2.0 mg. 17 mg. 80 mg. 
Percentage Contributed 
by Basic Breakfast 19.3% 26.1% 40.9% 18.0% 11.8% 35.4% 40.0% 43.3% 81.9% 











Cereal Institute, Inc.: Breakfast Source Book. 
Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1959. 

Food & Nutrition Bd.: Recommended Dietary Allowances, Revised 1958. 
Natl. Acad. Sci.—Natl. Research Council Publication 589, 1958. 

Watt, B. K., and Merrill, A. L.: Composition of Foods— Raw, 
Processed, Prepared. U.S.D.A. Agriculture Handbook No, 8, 1950. 


* The allowance levels are intended t »ver individual variatior 
among most normal persons as they live in the United States under 
usual environmental stresses. Calorie allowances apply t 
individuals usually engaged in moderate physical activity. For 
office workers or others in sedentary occupations they are excessive 
Adiustments must be made for variations in body size, age 
physical activity, and environmental temperature 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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PROTEIN 


essential in 











times of crises 


First among nutrients, protein is needed by hungry 
helpless children in economically less well-developed 
countries of the world . . . so they may live and grow... 
and may elevate the educational, health and economic 
status of their countries as healthy vigorous adults. 


In such countries, protein malnutrition occurs when 
the diet is deficient in amount or quality of the protein 
consumed ... with or without sufficient calories. 

In children this may result in retardation or cessation 
of growth... weight loss ... edema... muscular 
wasting ... apathy and other psychic changes... 
dermatitis ... changes in hair... diarrhea... a 
enlargement of liver from fatty infiltration . . . changes Se uel 
in protein, albumin, amino acids and certain enzymes [A <a. 

. ; 1 \ 

in blood serum... and poor absorption of fat 





















during acute stages. j 
Children 1 to 3 years old are most vulnerable . . . / i 
displaying acute deficiency after weaning on a diet i 
devoid of milk or other forms of animal protein... 


usually precipitated by infection or other stress. 

In Haiti . . . 2/3rds of the children of this age are 
believed to suffer some degree of protein malnutrition. 
In the United States, protein malnutrition is 

rarely seen, 


Oral feeding of milk is the preferred treatment for 
children with chronic severe protein malnutrition. 
Supplementation of milk with lysine does not improve 
its nutritive value. Where anemia is apparent, 

iron or folic acid supplement may be needed. 


Milk is man’s first dietary source of protein .. . and 

is the most economical and continuously available 
source of high quality protein of animal origin in the 
world today. Wherever milk is made available to hungry 
children, protein deficiency can be prevented 

or corrected. 











Since 1915...promoting better health through nutrition research and education | 
{ 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 
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sharper 
focus 
on money management 


Money MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE OF 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





lf you wish there were a better 
importar tTta finar t 1{ 
ple, then these four t fil 
Strips may be just what y 

These filmstrips (85 mm) present the subject 
of money management lly—in such a way 


that young people « 


and carry it with them thro 
Dramatic, real-life sit 


stugents now 


ment is and how to practice 


strips have prove effect 


schools and other organizat 
larly. 

Each filmstrip is yours 
week, Simply mail us th 


Choices of subjects ar 


a This material is part of 


an j + 
Can Qrasp 


e subject € asily 


that th, 











MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE OF 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill., Dept. JHE-11-60 
nl + dat for wt } want 4 nstrips n tre an for ne 
v at least 6 weeks for handling and mailing 
Date Wanted Alternate Date 
A New Look at Budgeting 
(color 18 min.) 
Your Money's Worth in 
Shopping (color 16 min.) 
Managing Your Clothing 
Dollars (color 20 min.) 
Focus on Food Dollars 
(color 27 min.) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
STATE 


CITY ZONE 


SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 


Household Finance Corporation's public service program to provide expert financial guidance to American families 











@® The White House Conference on Aging in 
January will draw 1,740 delegates from the states 
and about 660 from national organizations, ac- 
cording to present plans. AHEA is one of the 
national organizations with delegate status to the 
Conference and will be represented by Mrs. Helen 
Judy Bond and Mrs. Alice Smith. The Association 
committee on aging expects to plan a meeting of 
home economists attending the Conference before 
the meeting and a follow-up get-together immedi- 
ately after it. 


@ The National Committee for Children and 
Youth is to be headed by Mrs. Isabella J. Jones, 
associate director of the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. Mrs. Thomas Herlihy, Jr. 
is chairman of the Committee. 

Mrs. Jones will direct the follow-up activities 
of the White House Conference to be undertaken 
by the new committee. Offices of the National Com- 
mittee for Children and Youth will be in Wash- 
ington. 


@ Juvenile Delinquency is the topic of a report 
to the Congress issued in the late spring, as a result 
of a study by the Children’s Bureau and the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. 

Now between sessions of Congress is a good time 
to catch up on some of the important studies that 
report national problems. In a memorandum accom- 
panying this report, Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, says that 

. the report gives an up-to-date picture of the juvenile 
delinquency problem in the United States and I believe 
it will be widely useful to all people concerned with it. 
. . » We hope the report helps to clarify what as a country 
we must do if we are to meet the problem of delinquency 
with any degree of effectiveness in our communities, States 
and the Nation. . . . the problem requires the urgent efforts 
of each of us on a broad front. 


@ A national Water Pollution Conference wil! 
be held in Washington, D.C., December 12 to 14 
at the call of the Surgeon General of the United 
States. The purpose of the Conference will be to 
assess the problem of water pollution to determine 
its effect upon our national welfare and to set 


realistic goals for its control. The Surgeon General 
called pollution a pressing problem which can well 
become a crisis in this decade. He said: “It de- 
pletes one of our greatest natural resources. It is 
a threat to public health and to the economic and 
social welfare of our people.” 


@ The Freedom from Hunger campaign of FAO 
and the Food for Peace plan of the United States 
were discussed at a Washington meeting held at 
the close of the Sixth International Congress on 
Nutrition. The complementary programs hope to 
alleviate world hunger, improve human nutrition, 
and—so far as the United States is concerned—also 
help to dispose of surplus supplies of foods. In 
a later issue, the JournnaL hopes to carry a longer 
article about these plans and their implications for 
home economics. 


@ Falsely promoted vitamins, minerals, and other 
“health foods” valued in excess of one-and-a-half 
million dollars have been seized by the Food and 
Drug Administration during the past year, accord- 
ing to a statement made by HEW ‘Secretary 
Flemming in late September. 

The Secretary said that FDA Commissioner 
Larrick reports that the amount of misinformation, 
pseudo-science, and plain “hokum” reaching the 
public through books and magazine articles is on 
the rise. These books and articles often help 
materially in the false promotion of dietary fads 
and frauds. For example, a current fast-selling 
book prescribes unpasteurized honey and apple- 
cider vinegar for preventing or treating 60 con- 
ditions or classes of conditions ranging from heart 
attacks to falling hair. 

All too frequently, the Secretary said, the unwary 
and the uninformed, having read of the magic 
contained in a “health food,” resort to self-diagnosis 
and a serious medical problem remains unchecked. 
However, there is no question that special vitamin 
and mineral products serve a useful purpose when 
the diet actually requires supplementation. 


@ AAUW Fellowships. Fellowships for American 
Women, 1961-62, are offered by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. Applications may be 
obtained from Fellowships Office, AAUW Educa- 
tional Foundation, 2401 Virginia Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. Closing date for filing is Decem- 
ber 1, 1960. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Fifty-second Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 27 to 30, 1961 


Headquarters: Public Auditorium 
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A Field Theory of Communication 


PREAMBLE TO ADVENTURE 


HE inquirer into communication theory must 

assume the responsibility of plunging into 
a topic that is very like quicksand. But, unlike 
quicksand, the enterprise will not drag you down 
to perdition. A judge and doctor of jurisprudence 
who was a member of my theory class made the 
remark that he had probably not been so stimulated 
by anything since he learned the alphabet. 

At the very heart of communication theory is 
that dazzling word semantics. I call it “dazzling” 
because I hesitate to use the term dazing. It is a 
shocking term but a pleasantly shocking term. It 
awakens interest, but the investigator will soon find 
that there are as many definitions of the word as 
there are definers. If I should say, Semantics is a 
word that refers to theories with respect to the 
meanings of words, immediately you will feel the 
tug of the quicksand, for you will want to know 
the meaning of the word meaning! Ogden and 
Richards, who wrote The Meaning of Meaning, 
will help you here. As a first encounter, this will 
be illuminating. 

If you should ask me, What do you mean? I 
wouldn't quite know what you didn’t understand. 
There are three possibilities! (1) Perhaps you 
didn’t understand my words. They may be tech- 
nical terms which are outside your field. Or, per- 
haps you understood my words, but (2) didn’t 
know what I was driving at. Now you would be 
wondering what's going on inside my head. Or, 
(3) you might want to know what in the world 
my words refer to. If, for instance, I should use 
the word acidophilus milk, you'd know immediately 
what kind of milk I refer to. But the artist or the 
philosopher or the taxi driver may not. If you could 
take them into the laboratory and show them the 
procedures and the finished product, they would 
understand. In any case, you would have to pull 
them out of the quicksand of the complex meaning 
of the word meaning. 


719 


Bess Sondel 


Dr. Sondel is a professorial lecturer in com- 
munication at the University of Chicago. This 
article and the following one on listening are 
companion articles suggested by the Journal's 
advisory committee to help AHEA members im- 
prove their understanding of the theory as well as 
the practice of communication. 


Regress 


Communication is another such word. There is 
place-to-place communication, as in the mass media; 
there is face-to-face communication, as in teaching 
or at the conference table. There is written, there 
is oral communication; there is verbal, there is non- 
verbal communication. Etcetera. But this is noth- 
ing! There is thinking! And I should have to 
proceed to tell you that communication is a be- 
havioral (social) science and only one aspect of 
personality theory—that without a ‘consideration of 
personality theory, it would be impossible to com- 
prehend communication theory. 

Regress is inescapable. Personality theory is a 
biosocial science that has its roots in the physical 
sciences. Let me take one inevitable step backward: 

PERSONALITY is a BIG word that makes a place 
for everything we can learn about the human 
being: 

(1) I can speak for Man. Think of Father Time. 
Think of the procession of mankind as it moves 
incessantly onward. A word to describe this is 
evolution. And the nature of the change may be 
called a creative process that involves both order 
and chance. Anything we can say about this 
marching humanity would speak for Everyman. 
Here are the universals. 

(2) I can speak for the seLr—yours and mine. 
Now I should be careful to remember that even to 
speak of “types” is risky, except in a qualified way 
and with respect to a specific purpose. The em- 
phasis now must be on uniqueness. No two of us 
are exactly alike, and each one of us is never twice 
the same. The self is a process—not a product. 
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How can I know my inner self? | cannot know 
all about it, to be sure, but I can use my intelligence 
to explore it consciously. (Only you can explore 
yours!) As I look inside myself, happily I do not 
find a chaotic assortment of odds and ends. | find 
that the parts of me seem to hang together and 
function as a whole. I find that there are certain 
characteristics that make me me. These are rela- 
tively persistent—and are recognizable by others. 
It is these stable characteristics that bind my hopes 
and dreams and activities together. I find that I 
am a structured organization. To say this another 
way, I am a patterned process. My past experience 
—my knowledge and my beliefs—is systematized. 
And, on the basis of this patterned experience, | 
have—knowingly or not knowingly—made some 
MAJOR CHorces that determine the countless littler 
choices in the everyday conduct of my life. 

(3) The personaurry differs from the self in 
that the scope of the pattern is broader. The 
personality is in constant cyclic relationship with 
the social and physical environment. The person- 
ality is a pyNAMic pattern of the self in a FIELD. 
The environment affects the self, and the self exerts 
a measure of control over the environment. The 
self is never isolated from the relevant field. And 
any change in any part of the field affects the field 
as a whole—the self included. 

Everything we can learn about the species man, 
everything we can learn about the self, everything 
we can learn about the relationship of the self to 
the environment is relevant to personality theory— 
and hence to communication theory. 


Communication Is Structured Change 


In order to report accurately, the communicator 
makes a verbal pattern that designates an actual 
pattern. In order to accomplish a predetermined 
goal, the communicator makes a verbal pattern 
that anticipates a real pattern. This brings us to 
the pivotal question, How do we make verbal 
patterns? 

A verbal pattern, like any other pattern, is made 
up of component elements. In the making of a ver- 
bal pattern we are concerned with (a) component 
elements and (b) the relationship between them. 

(a) The component elements of a verbal pattern 
are FORMATORS. 

A formator, as I use the term, is a general word 
that prescribes and delimits scope. Its major func- 
tion is, as the word suggests, to establish form, i.e., 
order. The important thing to remember is that 
formators have a relatively high degree of gen- 
erality that subsumes all the details. 


November 1960 


Primary formators are used, frequently, as titles 
of expository works. Charles Morris’s Signs, Lan- 
guage and Behavior is such a title. The book is 
in three major parts. And these three formators 
make a place for every single point developed in a 
book of some 400 pages. The formators establish 
the form of the book. 

(b) The formators make a verbal pattern only 
when they are connected by a principle of organiza- 
tion. Remember, now, that it is the relationship 
between the formators that characterizes the verbal 
pattern. 

Here are some of the molds into which formators 
are likely to fall: 

We may find time arrangements of formators, 
as in a recipe. 

We may find space arrangement of formators to 
explicate economy of time and motion with respect 
to things, as in a description of the layout of a 
kitchen. 

We may find cause to effect arrangements of 
formators, as in the exposition of the making of 
acidophilus milk. 

We may find imputed cause to effect arrange- 
ments of formators in the absence of control of data 
and operations, as in the analysis of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

We often use the means to end arrangement of 
formators to represent a plan that looks to the 
future. 

There are, of course, many other arrangements 
into which formators may fall. For a more com- 
prehensive coverage of this and what is to follow, 
I must refer you to my Humanity of Words, A 
Primer of Semantics.' 


Doing What Comes “Natural” 


We all make verbal patterns—when we make 
sense. Very young children make them. High 
school students make them. People who never 
heard the word semantics, and probably never 
will, make them. Business and professional men 
and women make them, rarely knowing how or 
why. We all make verbal patterns when our ideas 
hang together and move—whether we do so con- 
sciously or unconsciously. 

When we make verbal patterns on the conscious 
level, the personality is sharpened and invigorated. 
We can evaluate the quality of our thinking and 
that of others. We can exclude tons of verbiage 
but increase our efficiency. And hear this: Without 
the conscious use of verbal patterns, it is utterly 


' World Publishing Co., 1958. 
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impossible to use the two fundamental semantic 
devices. .I refer to FEEDFORWARD and FEEDBACK. 


Feedforward 

Feedforward is the one semantic device that can 
stabilize the cyclic communication process. 

A verbal pattern has the capacity to feed/forward. 
Since the verbal pattern is made up of parts that 
hang together according to a principle of organiza- 
tion, it paves the way for what is to follow. A time 
pattern that says, “First this, and then that,” alerts 
the recipient to the question, “And then what?” The 
pattern is both cohesive and progressive. It hangs 
together, but it moves. A discussion that is con- 
cerned with a problem alerts the recipient to the 
question “Why? What causes give rise to this 
(undesirable) effect?” Means lead us to ends; ends. 
to possible means. 

Feedforward establishes direction 


Feedback 

The term feedback has been defined in contexts 
from homeostasis to automation. Let me explain 
this operation in the context of communication 
theory. 

In order to accomplish a goal, we use words. 
We then look and see and listen and perceive in 
every possible human way the consequences of 
our words. Something comes back to us; perhaps 
approval, perhaps doubt, perhaps disapproval. . . . 
This is not feedback. This is input which results 
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from our initial output. When we use this input 
as information that affects our next output, this is 
the exercise of feedback. The exercise of feedback 
is € CONTROLLING OPERATION which may be used by 
all participants in a communication process. 

Operation feedback is possible only under the 
stabilizing influence of the verbal pattern. The 
verbal pattern establishes strategy. It is the life- 
line of an otherwise hazardous experience. Both 
speaker and listeners are aspects of the field. When 
there is change in any one aspect of the field, there 
is change in every aspect of the field. Operation 
feedback is the means of conrrot—but it is the 
verbal pattern that establishes direction. 


Quicksand—or Springboard? 

If you are seriously interested in human behavior 
as mediated by words, you will find there is no 
terminus. The human being is but one pole in 
trans/action with the environment pole, and, while 
there is a measure of order that permits of pre- 
dictability, there is always that adventuresome ele- 
ment of chance. 

There is a fraternity of human beings who want 
to know more about themselves and their fellows 
These have the outward gaze. These are the OPEN 
SELVES. These are the flexible ones who seek to 
understand and establish order. But these are the 
ones who will entertain change and chance and use 
them to their human ends. 


Listen! Don’t Detour Ideas 


O be heard, is a basic need of life. To be a 
sounding board, likewise, not only for our- 
selves, but for others, is just as basic. 

The facts, as shown by research and from our 
own experiences, tell us that we are poor listeners. 
Before we can improve our listening ability, we 
need to recognize why we must listen. Only by 
improved listening will we learn, be understood, 
and will avoid detouring ideas with the resultant 
deterring of people. 

The problem is, who listens and when. People 
cheerfully admit they are not good listeners. For 
proof ask . . . 

.. . The bride who doubts her husband's hearing 
when he’s behind the newspaper. 


Ellen H. Semrow 


Mrs. Semrow is director of the Consumer Service 
Department of the American Institute of Baking 
in Chicago. She is a member of the AHEA ad- 
visory committee for publications and advertising. 


.. . Any home economics teacher grading papers 
Did the students hear even half of the assignment? 

. . . Any business person who, from experience, 
reaches for the pad with the legend, “Don't say it! 
Write it!” 

University of Minnesota studies by Ralph G 
Nichols show that the average college student ques 
tioned immediately after listening to a talk remem- 
bers about one-half of what was said. Checks on 
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listening comprehension of “white collar” workers 
show that these employees listen at only about 
25 per cent efficiency. The listening habits of 110 
dietitians, in 47 states, were studied by Donald E. 
Bird of Stephens College (1954). He found that 
they spent three times as many hours in listening 
as they did in reading. The bulging file cabinets— 
files of words once spoken—are real give-aways on 
our inability to listen. So, too, are our overworked 
mimeograph, copying, and duplicating machines. 


Listened-to Words Become Written Words 


Most writings once were spoken to others, or to 
ourselves, before the refinements of writing and 
editing had arranged them logically and concisely. 
The accuracy of a news story depends upon the 
reporter's ability to listen. The very meting out 
of justice via our jury system requires that free 
men be able to listen well. 

The written word, generally more precise than 
the spoken word, can be full of semantic traps— 
sometimes with disastrous consequences. As an 
example of this reliance on the meaning of the 
written word, consider this: 
the Japanese word “mokusatsu” may have changed all our 
lives. It has two meanings: to ignore and to refrain from 
comment. Release of a press statement using the second 
meaning in July 1945, might have ended the war then. 
The iimperor was ready to end it, and had the power to 
do so. The cabinet, preparing to accede to the Allied 
ultimatum—surrender or be crushed—wanted a little more 
time to discuss the terms, so a press release was prepared 
announcing a policy of “mokusatsu,” with the no comment 
implication. But, it got on the foreign wires with the 
ignore implication. Had the intended meaning been pub- 
licized . . . there might have been no atomic bombs over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. . . .” * 


SoME REASONS FOR Poor LIsTENING ABILITY 


The avoidance of unpleasant verbal frustrations, 
such as the nagging at children in an attempt to 
train them, starts the listening detour early in life. 
Children just reach up mentally and “turn off” the 
listening process. Teachers, prone to repeat a point 
six or seven times in the drilling of facts, encourage 
non-listening. Then, too, schools concentrate on 
reading and writing skills, while speaking and 
listening skills are secondary. The result: a de- 
pendency on the written word—a real handicap, 
for in any language there is a need to under- 
stand the idiom of the spoken word, catch the 
emotional inflection, recognize the non-verbal com- 
munication. 


* Sruart Cuase, Power of Words, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1954. 
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Maturity MAKES FOR BETTER LISTENING 


Each of us, if we are mature, has an objective 
understanding of our feelings, our reactions, and 
our interactions. The more complete our under- 
standing of the “inner person,” the better listener 
we tend to be. Not only can we receive with 
greater efficiency; we can also speak in a more 
logical fashion and we are more adept at abstract- 
ing meanings. 


LISTENING TO OTHERS FULFILLS A NEED 


Listening to others is called non-directive listen- 
ing. This kind of listening requires courage. We 
must listen to ideas, some of which we will resist 
or want to change. It requires more than an aware- 
ness of the role we must play in a very human need 
—to be heard. It requires the desire to form and 
use good listening attitudes. To do this, we must: 
Take time to listen, be attentive, limit responses to 
what is said by those eloquent and encouraging 
“uh-huh’s” or restate what the speaker has said 
while he comes up for air. 

Good listeners just hear one out—do not give 
advice. The non-directive listener should seek 
empathy with the person speaking. Further, she 
never probes for additional facts. Instead, she lets 
the speaker do the revealing. While a person is 
speaking, the listener postpones evaluating what was 
said and never loses faith in the ability of the 
talker to solve his own problems. 


LISTENING TO ONE’s SELF REQUIRES AN INNER Ear 


It is most important that one listens to one’s self. 
Unless we develop an inner ear that hears what 
we are saying and how we are saying it, we will 
not hear the unconscious attitudes that we reveal 
to others by our speech. People do not so much 
listen to what we say as to how we say it. Hos- 
tility can masquerade as humor. Fear can hide 
behind cool precision. All of us have unlovely traits 
we try to conceal from ourselves as well as from 
others, but non-verbal communication is inescap- 
able. Our gestures, our postures, our intenseness, 
our silences, our verbal fumblings, our “ummmm- 
ahhh!” bridges are all communicators. Each word 
we utter has a stage setting all its own. 


LISTENING REQUIRES ENERGY 


You cannot be lazy and be a good listener, be- 
cause listening takes more energy than does read- 
ing. Good listening requires large amounts of 
mental energy to sift and store all that is available 
through the senses—the ears and the eyes. The 
heart beats a bit faster and the blood pressure 
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steps up when you are concentrating on what is 
being said. 
How to Improve Your Listening Ability 

Nothing can equal your willingness to hear. This 
is the needed motivation. Here are 10 ways in 
which to increase your listening efficiency.’ 

1. Find an area of interest with the speaker. 

The key to your interest is the word “use.” 

— out the things which will have value to you. 

2. Judge content, not delivery. 

Remember that the content of the message al- 
ways is far more important than the form of its 
delivery or the appearance of the speaker. 

3. Wait, then evaluate. 

Overstimulation. . . . The aroused listener tries to 
do three things at once. . . . 

a. Thinks about how his pet ideas are being hurt. 

b.Plots embarrassing questions for the speaker. 

c. Awaits the discomfiture of the challenged 

speaker. 

Understimulation. . . . The understimulated lis- 
tener dismisses the speaker as having nothing to 
contribute. 

4. Listen for ideas. Focus on central ideas. Here 
are ways: 

Try to recognize the language in which central 
ideas are usually stated. 

Develop the ability to distinguish fact from 
principle; idea from example; evidence from argu- 
ment. 

Avoid the trap of listening to a list of facts. You 
will catch a few, garble others, miss many. Latch 
on to the central idea, and the supportive facts will 
emerge. 

Watch for the speaker's organization, his transi- 
tional language, and his recapitulation. 

5. Be a flexible listener, particularly so when 
taking notes. Two points about efficient note- 
taking are: 

Note-taking and outlining are not synonymous. 

Outlining a speech is simple if the speaker has a 
plan of organization, but most do not. So, be pre- 
pared to take clear, brief, meaningful records. 

There is some evidence to indicate that the 
volume of notes taken is inversely related to the 
value to the taker. 

Here are two note-taking systems which work 
well. They allow maximum time for listening and 


? Ratpu G. Nicuots, Listening is a 10-part skill. Nation’s 
Business 45, No. 7 (July 1957), pp. 56-58. 

[As given here, Mr. Nichols’ points are somewhat para- 
phrased and the discussion condensed and adapted for 
home economists.—E.S.] 
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demand a minimum time for writing. They are 
designed to record mEas. 

Précis writing. Briefly, here is the how: 

Listen for several minutes, then write one- 
sentence abstracts summarizing what you heard. 
Then listen again, write again until the talk is 
concluded. 

As you practice this technique, you will be aware 
that there are obvious times to listen and times to 
write. 


@ Speakers generally have clear-cut breaking 
points between main ideas and transitional 
phrases. 

@ Main ideas are usually spoken in units and 
introduced by generalizations. 

@ Well-prepared speeches have two items for 
which a précis should always be written: the 
thesis, the conclusion. 


Fact vs principle notes. These are especially 
helpful when confronted with the need to listen 
to poorly organized thoughts—for instance, at meet- 
ings and conferences which generally call forth 
many unorganized facts, statements, conclusions, 
and principles. To take these notes. . . . 


@ Divide your paper into two columns—one for 
facts and one for principles. 

@ Listen to determine which is which—and list 
according to your classification. 

@ These notes should be studied soon after they 
are made to be of value. Often by relating the 
principles which were stated, you can come up 
with concepts. The search for concepts will 
improve your efficiency in working with the 
fact vs principle system. 

6. Concentrate and work on listening. 

Use some energy—helps cut down on overweight 

—avoids unneedful fatty tissue in the brain and 
on the derriére. 

Establish eye contact with the speaker and main- 
tain it. 

Let the speaker know by your interest that his 
efforts are not in vain. 

7. Resist distractions. 

Good listeners tend to adjust quickly to the 
listening situation. 

Poor listeners tolerate bad conditions and when 
bored even create distractions themselves. 

Let your power to concentrate on the speaker 
and his message transcend your immediate en- 
vironment. 

8. Wiggle your brain cells. 

As beans economists, you have the opportunity to 
hear a variety of presentations—some of them diffi- 
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cult enough to challenge your mental capacities. 
Don't avoid the more difficult listening situations. 

9. Keep your mind open. 

Learn to be a critical listener so you can sift 
what is valuable out of a high-pressure sales pre- 
sentation or a political vocalizing. 

Try to identify and to rationalize words or 
phrases that upset you emotionally as they pass 
through your mind. Don’t get angry—get thought- 
ful. 


Be alert for propaganda techniques, such as 


@ name calling—labeling 

@ glittering generalities 

@ transfer—alluding to authorities 

@ band wagon 

@ testimonial 

@ “plain folks” 

@ card stacking—the listing of all the things in 
the speaker’s favor and never referring to the 
disadvantages 

@ prestige or reverence, which a smart speaker 
knows you respect. You can fall into the trap 
of believing that he thinks as you do, or of 
assuming that other groups support his cause. 


Test to apply in critical listening, say a talk on 
protein quality: 


@ test of time—determine the age of the evidence 
@ test of source’s competency 

® test of prejudice 

@ test of completeness 


Critical listening can help produce two needed 
sociological results: 

Life will be easier for those who talk to persuade 
us to take action for our own good and for that of 
our fellow man. 

The task of persons who use oral persuasion for 
less honorable reasons will become increasingly 
difficult. 

10. Capitalize on thought speed. 

Most of us talk at the speed of about 125 words 
per minute. 

Most of us listen at the rate of about 400 words 
per minute. We think four times as fast as most 
people can speak. This leaves us plenty of time to 
think. During this time, poor listeners take all sorts 
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of side excursions—while good listeners use thought 
speed to advantage. 
How to use that thinking time. . .. 


@ Try to anticipate what a person is going to talk 
about. Ask yourself—what is she trying to get 
at? What point is she going to make? 

@ Weigh the speaker's evidence by mentally 
questioning it. 

@ Listen between the lines by watching the 
speaker's actions, gestures, facial expressions, 
and hearken to his changing tones and volumes, 


James Stephens once said . . . 

If someone asks what it is that makes a good talker, I'd 
answer very simply that a good listener makes a good 
talker. And, what then is a good listener? A good 
listener is one who likes the person who is talking. This 
listening with affection is creative listening. No person, 
however gifted, is talking at his best unless he likes the 
people he is talking to, and knows that they like him; 
then he is inspired, almost as the poet is. 


And how does one get to like people? By under- 
standing them. How to understand them? Through 
communication which comes of effective listening. 
Listen! Don’t detour ideas! More importantly— 
Listen! Don’t deter people. 


Suggested Readings 
on the Art of Listening 


. Bmp, D. E. Have you tried listening? J. Am. Dietetic 

Assoc. 30 (March 1954), pp. 225-230. 

. Dominick, B. The Art of Listening. Springfield, Illinois 

Charles S. Thomas, 1958. 

Doouenr, M. J., and Marquis, V. Effective Communica- 

tion on the Job. New York: American Management 

Association, 1956. 

. GarpNer, E. S. How to know you're transparent when 

you'd like to be opaque. Vogue (July 1956), pp. 45-47. 

Hayakawa, S. I. How to attend a conference. ETC. 

13 (Autumn 1955), pp. 5-9. 

6. Lee, I. J. How to Talk with People. New York: Harper 
& Brothers Publishers, 1952. 

7. Nicnoxs, R. G., and Stevens, L. A. Are You Listening? 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957. 

8. Rem, T. Listening with the Third Ear. New York: 

Farrar, Straus & Company, 1949. 

. Riese, M. A. The self emerges. Wisdom ( April 1956), 
27. 

10. all B. Humanity of Words. New York: World 
Publishing Company, 1958. 

11. Wiksell, W. Do They Understand You? New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1960. 
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We Enter Junior High 


A new career publication directed to the junior high school student is now 
available. Entitled “It’s Not Too Early to Start Thinking About Your Home 
Economics Future,” this illustrated folder also carries a message to parents 
and guidance counselors. Order from AHEA headquarters at 5 cents each. 
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Housing Plus for the Aged 


T is no longer necessary to argue that special 

consideration be given to living arrangements 
for the aged. The Congress has taken note of this 
need in several ways; the President has called 
White House Conference on Aging; and citizens’ 
and professional organizations throughout the 
country are increasingly concerned with the prob- 
lem. 

Perhaps the experience we have had in Cleveland 
can be used as the basis from which to draw some 
conclusions. We were convinced that since such 
a large percentage of the aged have low incomes 
and so many of them live on Aid for the Aged 
grants and Social Security and therefore could not 
possibly pay the commercial rent which private 

enterprise must of necessity charge for decent hous- 
ing, this was a proper field in which the Housing 
Authority should operate. We studied the problem 
and proceeded with the construction of a building 
containing 146 dwelling units with a number of 
especially designed features for the safety, comfort, 
and well-being of aged residents. did in 
1954—some years before the Congress enacted legis- 
lation to encourage and make possible at least a 
start on the housing program for the aged—private 
and public. 

We then operated some 6,000 public, low-income 
dwelling units. They were all designed for normal 
families. The definition of a “family” in the 1937 
Housing Act was two or more persons living as a 
family unit. The law was drafted before there was 
the consciousness that single aged persons have 
low incomes and special problems, and, therefore, 
public housing should be available to them as well 
as to regular families. In the early days of the 
public housing program, when the husband or the 
wife of a resident passed away, the residuum of 
the family was asked to move because it no longer 
constituted a “family” under the law. The shock of 
this inhuman action ultimately resulted in a policy 
which permitted pairing up of the residuum of 
two resident families of the same sex in a single 
dwelling unit. 

These two unrelated people then had to live 
in a dwelling designed for occupancy by a husband 
and wife sharing facilities with no privacy. Cer- 
tainly this was better than having to move back to 


This we 


Ernest J. Bohn 


Mr. Bohn is the director of the Cleveland Metro- 
politan Housing Authority and a member of the 
Coordinating Committee of the National Advisory 
Committee, White House Conference on Aging. 
These remarks about public housing for the aged 
are taken from his talk at a group session meeting 
of the 1960 National Health Forum. 


the slums or into a cheap, inadequate rooming 
house, but it was not too happy an arrangement. 
We designed a building with certain special facili- 
ties and special arrangements to make possible 
this pairing up of unrelated persons so that each 
may have at least his or her own private living- 
bedroom which could be locked. They would then 
have to share only the kitchen and the bathroom. 
Though not a perfect solution, it was a better 
solution and the best we could do under the law 
as it then existed at that time. 

These facilities are installed in a 14-story elevator 
apartment which is an extension of our then exist- 
ing Cedar Apartments. On each floor, however, 
in addition to eight of these convertible dwellings 
there are four other dwellings with two bedrooms 
each for occupancy by families with little children 
Although it is admitted that some children some- 
times disturb some oldsters, we did not want this 
to be an old folks home. We wanted to make possi- 
ble a contact between the aged and the young and 
little tots. When the children are about five years 
of age, the family is asked to move into a nearby 
two-story building located in the estate which con- 
tains three- and four-bedroom units. We believe 
that children should not be reared in elevator apart 
ments but in dwellings with a yard. 


Golden Age Center 


Since the use of the leisure time of the aged is 
so important, the first floor of this building was set 
aside for this purpose. Leaders in the community 
were called together, and they formed a nonprofit 
corporation known as the Golden Age Center which 
was to operate the leisure-time program. The 
organization spends only private funds for equip- 
ment and operation. The Housing Authority 
furnishes the space in which the program is oper- 
ated. The Housing Authority, wanting to assure 
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itself of the full-time services of the highest caliber 
professional staff, insisted that the program director 
spend all of his time operating the program rather 
than as is the case in many community service 
organizations, spending half of his time raising 
funds to pay his own and his staff's salaries. Before 
final arrangements were entered into there was 
established with definite commitments from various 
foundations and other private sources a budget of 
over $34,000 per year for five years. Nothing fur- 
ther needs be done to raise money for this period, 
though, of course, the committee continues to plan 
and raise the finances for future years. 

The facilities of the Golden Age Center are avail- 
able not only to the residents of the public housing 
estate but also to all persons in the area who be- 
come members at two dollars a year per person or 
three dollars for husband and wife. It is also the 
headquarters of the whole Golden Age movement. 

We also have a market in Cleveland, and there 
is a market in every city in the country, for housing 
for self-sustaining aged individuals and families 
who can pay the full commercial rent, especially 
if the private housing is financed with the assist- 
ance of FHA insurance. We know we have such 
a market because we made a study among recipi- 
ents of the older and well-established private pen- 
sion systems as to their rent-paying ability and 
wants. Most older people want to live downtown 
because they would be close to the various facili- 
ties, such as theaters, doctors’ offices, hospitals, 
libraries, and similar institutions, which they 
patronize. This must be considered when planning 
private or public housing for the elderly. 

Whether undertaken by private investors or the 
public, new types of buildings must be designed 
for the aged by taking the potential occupants’ 
health and other conditions into consideration. 
Cupboards must be low, stairs must be eliminated, 
door treads should be abolished, special incon- 
spicuous grab bars must be installed near toilet 
fixtures, and railings and other safety devices must 
be incorporated. Community dining facilities oper- 
ated with the assistance of a home economist must 
be included so that the residents do not have to 
cook all of their meals in their own dwelling. 
Kitchen equipment must be of the type that will 
not be dangerous because of the lapse of memory 
so common among the aged. Floors must be slip- 
proof. These are only some of the things to be 
considered in planning housing for the aged. 

- In the operation of our Cedar Apartments—Golden 
Age Center for the past four years, we have learned 
that we will have to pay more attention to the 
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physical and mental health of the residents. Recent 
amendments to the public housing law recognize 
single women 62 years ot age and over and men 
65 and over as a family. They can now be admitted 
into public housing, and efficiency living-bedroom 
units can be built. Unrelated individuals need no 
longer be paired off. We plan to install a diag- 
nostic unit in our Springbrook Apartments, now on 
the drawing boards, another public housing de- 
velopment for the aged which contains many living- 
bedroom efficiencies for single elderly persons. This 
is a temporary service to be oper rated by the nearby 
Mt. Sinai Hospital. It will by no means be a hos- 
pital. It is planned that when a resident becomes 
disturbed or ill we can, with the aid of a physician, 
psychiatrist, social worker, and nurse, find out 
what treatment is called for, instead of taking hur- 
riedly decided measures. While resting in this 
diagnostic unit, the resident is under the care of 
a nurse instead of being alone in his or her apart- 
ment. This is an experiment and program over 
which there are differences of opinion. For this 
reason it is important to try it and determine the 
answer. In the absence of adequate research the 
trial and error method must be resorted to or 
there will be no progress. 

A public housing agency, be it federal or local, 
has always contended that its business was housing 
and housing only. Recreational services and social 
services were the responsibility of the community. 
This philosophy has worked out fairly well in carry- 
ing on the programs for the youth and younger 
families. The Housing Authority furnishes space; 
public or voluntary organizations, the program. 

Now, however, we are operating in a different 
field. We take into the housing estates a large 
number of persons over 65 years of age, persons 
who have retired and whose problems related to 
old age are imminent. Are we to evict persons who 
through no fault of their own become sick, senile, 
or helpless? Housing people are not in the health 
business nor do they wish to get into it. However, 
when multiple health problems arise and they are 
not being solved, some of us will not sit smugly 
by and say “well this is not my business; it is the 
health people’s business.” 

I believe that a Housing Authority which has 
any kind of serious program for the aged will of 
necessity have to build decent nursing homes with 
the assistance of some form of public subsidy. It 
can then transfer individuals to these homes at the 
same rent which is in effect in the housing which 
is designed for independent living and from which 
the person comes. I see no way out of it. 








Living Arrangements 


for the Fourth Stage of Life 


ASIC to the recommendations for a good 

life for the older person is that it should be 
possible for him to maintain his status as an inde- 
pendent and useful person as long as life lasts. 
He should be able to continue to be interested in 
what goes on around him, perhaps broaden his 
interests, perhaps strive for greater perfection in 
certain arts and skills. The achievement of this 
goal is, of course, conditioned by such factors as 
the nature and extent of physic al disabilities, eco- 
nomic status, and other barriers to freedom for the 
individual. 

Changes in ways of living for the elderly in the 
past few decades have been varied and dramatic. 
In the old days, members of each generation felt 
it a duty to look after their old folks with the expec- 
tation that they in turn would be cared for by their 
descendants. The problem of how the old person 
lived was relatively simple. If he could, he stayed 
on in the old home with servants or relatives to 
keep it up and care for him. Or he might go to 
live with a married son or daughter, sharing in the 
life and work of the household, assured of care 
when he needed it, but with little freedom to pur- 
sue his own interests or desires. 

Opinions concerning the duty of children for the 
care of aged parents (and the duty of parents to 
conform to what is planned for them) are in the 
process of reversal. Family homes are smaller, and 
space-demanding family activities are more numer- 
Fewer homes have extra rooms 
There is less work for 


ous and varied. 
suitable for aging relatives. 
oldsters to do; hence, they are less apt to feel 
needed. Nor is the old person so likely to need 
home care himself, for health conditions have im- 
proved for the old as well as for the young, and 
hospitals and nursing homes have taken over much 
of their care when ill. This revolution is hard on 
the old folks who in their younger days took care 
of their aging parents in their own homes or who 
spent their surplus earnings maintaining separate 
homes for them, with the expectation that they in 
turn would be cared for by their children. There 
are still countless three-generation families, but 
usually from choice, not necessity. 
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Maud Wilson 


Miss Wilson, a former head of home economics 
in the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station, 
draws on long professional experience in housing 
look at for older 
She takes the point of view of the 
This article 
and the preceding one by Bohn 
presented as companion articles on some of the 


for this living arrangements 
persons. 
individual and the home economist. 


Ernest J. are 


emerging patterns of living arrangements for 
older people. 
Housing Needs and Choices 
Who are the “aged”? The retired may not be 


Neverthe- 
less, so far as housing is concerned, the time of 
for it is then that the 
far-reaching decisions 


aged, and the aged may not be retired. 


retirement is a benchmark, 
individual is likely to make 
concerning a place to live. 

The majority of retirees will take it for granted 
that they will continue to live as they have done 
through their working years. Some oldsters desire 
or feel it their patriarchal duty to maintain a 
home not only for themselves but also as a place 
where married children and other relatives may 
come and bring their families. 

There may be husband-wife differences of opin- 
ion as to post-retirement living that are hard to 
compromise. The routine of daily living in the 
old home may be harder for the homemaker after 
her husband retires than before. They may have 
more guests, invited or uninvited, perhaps wel- 
comed by her husband but an added burden for 
her. Her husband may be seized with sudden 
impulses to go on trips of longer or shorter dura- 
tion, forcing her to make difficult adjustments in 
Or, he may lapse into a 


her personal calendar. 
As one home- 


state of lassitude that worries her. 
maker put it, 

But 
He 


for 
my 


Gardening is fine for my husband as long as it lasts 
he doesn’t care to read much, except the newspapers 
looks at TV, walks around the neighborhood looking 
to talk to, talks to me 
I feel sorry for him, 


while I am busy doing 


but I wish he 


someone 


housework. were not 


underfoot so much. 
Needs and choices of a retiree pertaining to a 
home after retirement are influenced and modified 
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by his financial prospects, by~his state of health, 
by his preferences for the use of leisure time. The 
individual with the pent-up urge to travel may 
want an easily kept home, perhaps may wish to be 
completely free of all its demands on his time and 
energy. “I just want to lock the door and set out 
whenever the mood strikes” may be the dominant 
thought that determines his choice for retirement 
living 

What can the retiring couple do to reduce the 
labor involved in operating a home, if they are 
determined to live by themselves as long as health 
permits? In their own home, they may see pos- 
sibilities in remodeling the house and improving 
its mechanical equipment, organizing storage areas, 
getting rid of things not likely to be needed again 
Then, with increasing handicaps they may utilize 
some of the growing number of services available 
in the larger towns and cities, for heavy cleaning. 
care of the lawn, laundry and drycleaning, repair 
and upkeep of household equipment: For the care 
of the sick there are visiting nurses, and for routine 
housework there is promise in the Homemaker 
Services development.' 

Older people differ greatly in their acceptance 
of the possibility of failing physical and mental 
powers. Some refuse to consider the problem of 
a suitable living arrangement for themselves if they 
become afflicted. But many are never free from 
fear concerning that exigency and have no peace 
of mind until they have provided for it. The life 
care provision in some institutional-type housing 
plans often constitutes the strongest appeal to those 
who consider buying into a retirement home while 
they are still quite capable of keeping up homes 
for themselves. 


Living Arrangements Should Be Easy to Change 


Old age, like all other phases of the life span, 
is marked by constant change, not only in physical 
condition but also in outlook, ambitions, and de- 
sires. Some of these changes are to be expected, 
sooner or later; others not. Every such change in 
an individual may alter his concept of what living 
arrangements are most desirable for him. Some 
characteristics lose their importance, while others 
increase in value. For example, a recently retired 
person may insist on moving at once to a section 
of the country where the winters are mild; but, 
after two or three years, the urge to be back in old 
haunts and with relatives and old friends may send 


1 Marcaret Hickey, Still Too Few. Ladies’ Home 
Journal, April 1960, p. 19. 
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him “back home.” Or he may move to the little 
place in the country he has looked forward to for so 
many years, only to find before long he has neither 
a green thumb nor the strength for gardening. The 
homemaker who has grown weary of keeping up 
a large house may take to trailer living with en- 
thusiasm; but, if time hangs heavy on her hands, 
her convenient mobile home may become a prison. 

The certainty of constant changes in aging indi- 
viduals points up the desirability of readily changed 
living arrangements. It should be easy to make 
alterations in dwellings planned for older people, 
and it should be easy to shift from one type of 
living arrangement to another. There is need also 
for a period in which an individual or couple can 
try out a proposed or contemplated living arrange- 
ment before the shift is made permanent 


Planning Homes for Older People 


The designer of a home for the elderly has de- 
tailed and comprehensive lists of standards to 
guide him. But what is he to do when he cannot 
meet all of the specifications implied in these 
recommendations? Some of the recommended 
standards are much more important than others 
Some of them should be incorporated in the design, 
regardless of the effect on costs or type of archi- 
tecture, while other recommendations are not in 
the category of “musts.” Here is an opportunity 
for home economists to contribute by making 
studies of how specific features are evaluated by 
representative old people of various cultural and 
income groups. Research with this goal promises 
some truly significant answers to the questions that 
arise in designing low-cost housing for the aged. 

The cost of incorporating safety and comfort 
features in a house depends largel) ly on the nature 
and extent of assumed infirmities of the residents 
Actually only a small minority of older people 
will reach the point where excessive caution in 
planning dwellings for them will be needed. This 
exigency may be provided for by making it easy 
for the old person to remodel his home when the 
need arises or to move to one in which the neces- 
sary safeguards and conveniences are already 
provided. 

Space standards for dwellings planned for in- 
dependent housekeeping by elderly persons do not 
differ greatly from those intended for the occupancy 
of younger families. Two bedrooms are desirable, 
with the extra bedroom available for guests or in 
case of necessity for a housekeeper or nurse. For 
occupancy by a couple, provision should be made 
for two daytime activity and rest centers. 
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The yard may be smaller than that required by 
families with growing children. But it should be 
remembered that space for equipment and supplies 
used in keeping up a yard cannot be reduced even 
if the area of the yard itself is very much reduced. 

The space requirements for the dwelling unit of 
an institutional-type retirement home differ from 
those of an independent home to the extent that 
provision is made elsewhere for certain housekeep- 
ing functions. In a large retirement home, the 
resident has no meals to prepare or serve, no dishes 
to wash, no cleaning except a little tidying up. For 
guests, she can use one of the kitchen and dining 
room suites provided for the use of residents. She 
may do her personal laundry, pressing and sewing, 
weave or paint or make pottery, in communal 
rooms, and keep her equipment and supplies in 
adjacent storage. But there is much to be learned 
about what it takes to make a transplanted old 
person feel at home. Is it possible to narrow the 
functions of the individual dwelling unit too 
sharply? What will the homemaker prefer to do in 
the privacy and quiet of her own domain rather 
than in an outside place where others are working? 
And when she is in her own domicile, must there 
be something there for her to do with her hands? 
And if she has a husband, what about opportunities 
for shared activities? 

The planning of the buildings designed to accom- 
modate a large group of older people is not the first 
step in creating a home for them. Residents must 
be selected, by one means or another, with a view 
to developing a group that is homogeneous with 
respect to the interests and preferences that find 
expression in group life. Selection starts when the 
decisions are made as to the more important fea- 
tures in the design of individual living units and 
the facilities to be used by all residents. The archi- 
tect will be planning for those with low, middle, 
or high incomes; for couples or single persons; for 
rental or for life-lease; for those in good health or 
with certain handicaps. If the project is a non- 
profit venture, its sponsors may narrow the problem 
by specifying certain groups of retirees in the 
population, as ministers, missionaries, teachers, or 
members of churches or fraternal organizations. 

In a recent appeal to churches and fraternal 
organizations, the speaker asked them to “turn 
their attention away from glamorous and expensive 


‘Golden Years’ palaces for retired persons and to 


do something about their truly needy pensioners.” * 

* The Oregonian (Portland, Oregon) October 9, 1959. 
Report of talk by the executive director of the Portland 
Housing Authority. 
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Actually, many of the “truly needy,” so far as hous- 
ing is concerned, can afford glamour. There is need 
for more and better housing accommodations for 
all income classes. It is imperative that the resi- 
dents should feel at home; and to achieve this 
quality, it is essential that the designer should plan 
for the specific groups in the population the pro- 
posed retirement home is intended to house. 


Current Developments 

Currently, living arrangements suited to the re- 
quirements of large numbers of old people are the 
concern of realtors and developers as well as wel- 
fare agencies, with emphasis on increasing the 
supply as well as upgrading standards. Hence the 
alternatives are becoming more numerous for all 
income groups. 

The preference of many older people for close-in 
homes is being taken into consideration in some 
communities in developing urban renewal schemes. 

Some of the older apartment houses can be in- 
expensively remodeled to suit the housing needs of 
the aged, with profit to the owners as well as the 
prospective tenants. New apartment houses espe- 
cially planned for them can be so designed as to 
eliminate many of the disadvantages (such as traffic 
noise) to the central location, but it is essential 
that they should be well served by public trans- 
portation. The close-in location, obviously, will 
appeal to persons who do not have automobiles or 
who wish to give up driving, hence it would not 
usually be necessary to provide parking space for 
the use of residents. 

For freedom from responsibility for the upkeep 
of a dwelling, there is the choice of a retirement 
home of the institution type or a residential hotel. 
For those with limited cash reserves but with 
assured monthly incomes there are fewer choices. 
In some cities retirement homes are being built 
with long-term financing, where residents pay by 
the month for the services they get, such as lodging, 
meals, recreational facilities, infirmary care. 

The major concern of welfare agencies is that 
of supplying suitable housing for the old people 
who cannot pay their own way. Churches, lodges, 
service organizations, and wealthy persons endow 
and subsidize numerous projects that provide hous- 
ing for certain groups of the elderly. In the larger 
cities, older hotels in the downtown sections are 
being converted to nonprofit residential hotels for 
retired persons. In some cities, there are public 
housing projects for the elderly that are subsidized 
to permit artificially low rents. A third choice in 
some states is the “foster home,” where a family 
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takes the oldster in as a boarder. Nursing homes 
that are havens for persons who can no longer take 
care of themselves but who do not need hospital 
care are found in practically all communities in the 
United States. In some cities, there are geriatric 
hospitals which provide specialized types of nursing 
services needed by elderly patients. 


Retirement Villages 

Retirement villages not only provide independent 
living for retirees but also association with members 
of their own cultural groups. Typically the village 
consists of detached or semidetached dwellings or 
row housing, clustered about a central building 
which serves as headquarters for administrative and 
communal activities. Essential to success for a re- 
tirement village scheme is adequate public trans- 
portation within a short walking distance to shop- 
ping facilities and the like. Some older apartment 
houses in close-in locations can be remodeled to 
suit the needs of the aged. 

About 10 per cent of the mobile home owners 
in the U.S. are retirees, and trailer manufacturers 
expect this group to grow in size. In some areas, 
trailer parks have been made a part of the over-all 
community planning. 


Retirement Homes 


The term “retirement home” is currently applied 
to projects of the institutional type. They vary from 
simple structures accommodating a few residents 
to those planned for several hundred. Some oper- 
ate on a rental basis; others provide life care in 
return for a lump-sum entrance fee. Some are self- 
supporting, nonprofit ventures, while some have 
endowments or sponsoring agencies. Couples often 
like retirement home living because it provides a 
variety of pursuits appealing to both husband and 
wife. Among the disadvantages reported for re- 
tirement homes are the noisy dining rooms and 
the limited space for personal belongings. 

Some of the retirement homes that require a life- 
lease payment for admission make it possible for 
the resident to get his money back if he wants to 
withdraw within a specified time. The fact that so 
few of the residents do withdraw indicates that the 
majority become adjusted to living in the retire- 
ment home within a comparatively short time. Of 
course, with each person there is the problem of 
alternatives: “If I leave here,” he thinks, “where 
would I go? What would be better than this?” 
There are several positive reasons for this general 
satisfaction. The resident gets companionship and 
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freedom from responsibility for a house. He is one 
of the owners of the home and may soon find a 
niche in the complicated co-operative organization 
that manages its affairs. In short, he belongs. 


Nursing Homes 


When normal home life is no longer possible 
because of handicaps or chronic illness, alternatives 
become important. If the old person is a life-care 
resident of a retirement home, he will be cared 
for in the infirmary for short periods; but if his 
condition is chronic, perhaps he can be transferred 
from his apartment into one that is attached to the 
hospital. If, however, he has maintained an inde- 
pendent home up to this point in life, then the next 
move is likely to be a nursing home, or to an apart- 
ment or room located near a clinic or geriatric 
hospital. 

Nursing homes make it possible for older people 
to live in their old communities, where they have 
church, fraternal, and social connections, business 
interests, and where they can continue with the 
same doctors. Leaving an old home is more than 
just giving up a house. For many older people that 
is not difficult, but it is hard to go among strangers 
just at the time in one’s life when it is hardest to 
make new friends. 

The more progressive nursing homes provide 
handy things that encourage do-it-yourself care 
on the part of the patients, safety devices, facilities 
for the saving of time and energy of nurses and 
attendants. Many of these homes—as for instance 
the Hillhaven Homes, a chain of homes in the 
Western states—are located near hospitals, prefer- 
ably in built-up neighborhoods where the old folks 
can watch playing children and passers-by. The 
major point of emphasis in planning and operation 
of nursing homes is the rehabilitation of patients— 
to restore physical independence and refit the 
patients for normal living as far as possible. Help- 
lessness is no longer taken for granted, even after 
strokes or accidents, or crippling arthritis. 

The Federal Housing Administration can now 
accept applications for mortgage on proprietary 
nursing homes, thus encouraging the construction 
of new ones and the rehabilitation of existing 
homes. In many communities, new homes are be- 
ing built that conform to the most advanced stand- 
ards, and the existing homes are being upgraded. 
This development is of particular interest to retirees 
who look forward to maintaining independent 
homes for themselves as long as health and strength 
permit. 
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Rehabilitation Workshop 


HE preconvention workshop on “Expanding 

the Services of the Home Economist in Reha- 
bilitation” was sponsored by the health and welfare 
section of the AHEA and the community nutrition 
section of the American Dietetic Association in 
co-operation with the College of Home Economics 
at Colorado State University and the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The workshop-conference was attended by 70 
home economists, dietitians, and nutritionists with 
representation from most of the professional and 
subject-matter sections of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and from the three sections of 
the American Dietetic Association. To join with 
our professional members, some 20 persons from 
other related rehabilitation disciplines were invited 
to participate as resource people. They included 
medical social workers, public health nurses, occu- 
pational therapists, physical therapists, and voca- 
tional counselors. The sharing of work experience 
from many areas of interest developed a team- 
approach thinking for service to the individual 
limited in physical activity and energy in the home. 

The subjects covered and the speakers included: 

Management Principles for Independent Living- 
Betty Jane Johnston, Southern Illinois University 

The Patient, the Home, and the Family— Victor 
A. Christopherson, University of Arizona 

Nutrition and Food Manage ment in Rehabilita- 
tion—Marjorie M. Morrison, U.S. Children’s Bureau 

Clothing Designed for Disabled Homemakers— 
A Demonstration—Clarice Scott, Institute of Home 
Economics, USDA 

The Community Takes Responsibility—Mary C. 
Egan, U.S. Children’s Bureau 

Independent Living for the Physically Handi- 
capped in the Area of Homemaking—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Eckhardt May, University of Connecticut 

Workshop Evaluation and Recommendations—A. 
June Bricker 

The program also included workshop sessions, 
films, and exhibits. 

At the final session of the workshop, the par- 
ticipants voted unanimously that the following 
recommendations be sent to the executive boards 
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Ruth B. Hayes 


Mrs. 
on rehabilitation of the 


Hayes, co-chairman of the joint committee 
American Home Eco- 


nomics Association and the American Dietetic 
Association, was chairman of the workshop on 
“Expanding the Services of the Home Economist 
in Rehabilitation,” Colorado, 
June 25 to 27, 1960, preceding the annual meet- 
ing of the AHEA. She is on the staff of the West- 


chester County (New York) Welfare Department. 


held in Denver, 


of the American Home Economics Association and 
the American Dietetic Association: 

1. That AHEA and ADA be asked to continue to 
have a joint committee on rehabilitation but that, 
in appointing the members to it, more considera- 
tion be given to representation of geographic 
areas as well as broad representation of the 
subject-matter and professional areas 

. That it be recommended to this newly appointed 


committee that there be a subcommittee on edu- 


to 


cation 
a.To consider the advisability of including on 
the undergraduate college level some basic 
course or courses on the philosophy of the 
medical and social aspect of rehabilitation 
b.To encourage graduate work and research 
c. To promote appropriate workshops on the local 
and state level 
Many recommendations for specific sections to 
consider are being included in the proceedings. 
Dean Elizabeth May gave the final paper of the 
workshop and summarized much of the thinking 
that was expressed throughout the workshop. A 
The complete 


Pro- 


condensation of her paper follows 
text and the other speeches appear in the 
ceedings. 

Proceedings of the Rehabilitation Conference 
“Expanding the Services of the Home Economist 
in Rehabilitation” are ready for distribution from 
the American Home Economics Association Head- 
quarters. The volume contains the papers presented 
at the workshop and a summary of comments of the 
reactor to each presentation. Workshop registrants 
have received copies; others may obtain the pro- 
ceedings from AHEA, 1600 Twentieth St., N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C., for $2 per copy. 











Expanding the Services 


of the Home Economist in Rehabilitation 


EFORE we look to the future, we should 

recall some of Lillian Gilbreth’s pioneering 
in homemaker rehabilitation, in which she used the 
resources of home economists, physicians, nurses, 
therapists, psychologists, social workers, and engi- 
neers. 

Those of you who are disciples of Dr. Gilbreth 
may have formed the habit of using the question- 
ing approach in considering all of your problems. 
Let us use this method in reviewing the possibilities 
for expanding the services of the home economist 
in the field of rehabilitation: 

1. What is the scope of the problem? 
2. Why is the job important? 

3. Who should do the job? 

4. When should it be done? 

5. Where should it be done? 

6. How should it be done? 

The best estimate of the scope of the problem 
has been given by Dr. Howard Rusk, who has said 
that ten million women in the United States have 
some type of disability! . . . All of them have some 
homemaking responsibilitie s which they must either 
carry out themselves—or have someone else take 
over—or leave undone. 

Women represent only part of the picture of 
the need in homemaker rehabilitation. Consider 
the husband whose disability makes it difficult or 
impossible for him to be employed outside of the 
home. What have we done as home economists to 
train him to take over the housekeeping responsi- 
bilities so that his wife may possibly be employed 
outside of the home? What have we done to help 
him adjust to the traumatic shift from “man’s work” 
to “woman’s work”? 

With the focus on the problems of the normal 
homemaker, many home economists have forgotten 
another enormous group of men and women in 
need of specialized teaching in homemaking—the 
older age group. Many older people with diminish- 
ing energy might continue to live independently 
for many years if they could only be persuaded 
and helped to simplify their housekeeping. 


Consider also the large group of men and women 


Elizabeth Eckhardt May 


Dr. May is dean of the School of Home Economics 
at the University of Connecticut. The following 
are excerpts from her address to the workshop on 
“Expanding the Services of the Home Economist in 
Rehabilitation” in Denver in June. The complete 
text appears in the workshop proceedings. 


with chronic diseases who live alone, or with rela- 
tives, or in institutions. Too many of them are 
having things done for them which they should be 
encouraged to do for themselves! If they could 
only be taught to be reasonably self- sufficient in 
simple household tasks, they would be in less 
danger of being rejected and abandoned by their 
families, and many of them might still have the 
satisfaction of at least partial independence. 

The most promising of all prospects are the 
large groups of handicapped children and young 
people. Many of them who are now completely 
dependent on overly anxious parents or on institu- 
tional staff, might well be capable of developing 
some degree of competence in homemaking activi- 
ties. 

Why Is the Problem Important? 

In considering the question of why, we have 
occasion to honor another pioneer: Mary E. Switzer, 
director of the Federal Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. Dr. Switzer, along with other leaders 
in the field, was instrumental in broadening the 
interpretation of the federal law concerning voca- 
tional rehabilitation in 1954, making it permissive 
to include homemakers. But only a few states have, 
as yet, taken advantage of this opportunity. Home 
economists must take some of the responsibility for 
this lag, since we have been slow to realize our 
responsibility in homemaker rehabilitation. Another 
reason is the little prestige given to homemaking as 
a vocation. 

Still another reason is that those who make appro- 
priations are likely to be much more impressed by 
reports on the number of men and women rehabili- 
tated for business and industry than by the number 
rehabilitated for homemaking. Workers can be 
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retrained for new jobs which take their physical 
limitations into account. The homemaker has no 
vocational alternatives. She must go back to her 
old job and manage it somehow. Her convales- 
cence may be haunted by the thoughts of the 
dozens of housekeeping problems she must work 
out, but her deepest fears are sure to lie in the 
possibility of failure in the fulfillment of her role 
as a wife and mother. 


Who Should Do the Job? 


The rehabilitation team has many members. The 
most important, of course, is the patient. Her 
eventual rehabilitation will depend on what she 
can be inspired and helped to do for herself rather 
than what someone else may do for her. 

Since rehabilitation is basically a medical prob- 
lem, the physician is the first professional person 
to be considered. Then come nurses, then occupa- 
tional therapists, and in their work there is an 
increasing emphasis on the use of homemaking 
skills to motivate the patient to begin activity of 
some kind in even a small way . . . and to develop 
an experimental approach in the solving of the 
patient's own problems. These and many other 
groups are concerned with rehabilitation. 


Specialists in Areas of Home Economics 


Home management is of special importance to 
the handicapped homemaker since she must evalu- 
ate all available resources and set realistic goals. 

Foods and nutrition. Here we need methods of 
teaching patients and their families so that diets 
will be followed when the patient returns home. 
We need simplification of food preparation—but 
without in any way jeopardizing family nutrition. 

Clothing and textiles. Here we need more re- 
search, and we need to remember the importance 
of becoming and comfortable clothing to our own 
feeling of self-confidence. Consider the energy that 
can be saved by those who learn to select easily- 
cared-for clothing. 

Child development and family relations. So far, 
little attention has been given to the practical 
everyday problems of the physical care of young 
children by handicapped parents or by grand- 
parents. Many organizations are doing good work 
in helping parents with the special problems of 
rearing of handicapped children, but there is still 
a great deal that can be done in family relations 
in situations where either the husband or wife i 
totally or partially disabled. 

Housing and interior design. Here we need to 
close the gap between research and practice. 
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At the Eighth World Congress of the International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York August 28 to September 2, 
1960, international delegates from Ghana and The 
Netherlands visit the booth sponsored by the School of 
Home Economics at the University of Connecticut, the 
Connecticut Team Approach Committee made up of 
public and private agencies concerned with rehabilita- 
tion of homemakers, and the Federal Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. The exhibit showed research and 
activities being carried on in six European countries 
and the United States 





Rehabilitation Counselors 


I am convinced that since it is necessary to give 
homemakers the help they need for vocational 
rehabilitation in their own homes, we need a new 
type of professional person who will draw on the 
expert knowledge of all of the other team members. 
Since we have rehabilitation counselors in other 
vocational areas, we should also have vocational 
rehabilitation counselors in homemaking. 

Let us consider her qualifications. First, she 
should be medically oriented, have some _back- 
ground in social casework and in rehabilitation 
philosophy. Second, she will need basic profes- 
sional training and practical experience in home 
management, child care, family relations, foods and 
nutrition, clothing and textiles, and housing. And 
most important, she should be a mature person, 
especially adapted to working with the handi- 
capped and one who is flexible and imaginative in 
her approach. 

I doubt whether we can find people of this kind; 

e need to develop them! 

The demand for rehabilitation counselors in 
homemaking is only beginning. If and when the 
Independent Living Bill H.R. 3465 is passed, and 
the prediction is that sooner or later it will pass, 
who will be available for teaching independent 
living in homemaking, to men and women, and to 
children and youth with disabilities, and to the 
aged and chronically ill? 

We are ouly beginning to realize the opportunity 
for expanding the services of home economists in 
rehabilitation. 
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Homemaker Service and the 


Home Economist 


RIOR to the 1920's, a mother’s illness, in 

the home or hospital, rallied the relatives and 
neighbors to “do for” the children until the mother 
was well again. Even the help of relatives or 
neighbors often meant separating the children and 
moving them from their own surroundings and 
familiar patterns of living to another less familiar 
environment. This, added to the absence or illness 
of the mother, frequently upset the children. 

The idea of sending a capable woman into the 
home during such a crisis emerged during the 20's 
as a way to keep children in their own homes. 
Its proponents regarded this as a far more satis- 
factory solution than foster care. Such a person 
is now known as a “homemaker,” the term which 
describes the woman who takes over the duties and 
responsibilities of maintaining the home and man- 
aging the household. She may do almost any task 
normally done by the mother, usually on her own 
if the mother is not present. If the mother is in 
the home, responsibilities are divided and shared 
with her to the extent of her abilities. Other terms 
to describe the homemaker are “family aide,” 
“mother’s aide,” and “home helper,” but all refer 
to the person who fulfills the broad functions out- 
lined above. Homemakers are healthy, mature 
women, skilled in home management and experi- 
enced in the care of children. 

It is now an accepted fact that such a service, 
which prevents the removal of children from their 
own homes, is much more satisfactory than place- 
ment of the children in foster homes or shelters 
even if there were enough of these available to 
meet the need. A temporary absence of the mother, 
or her being incapacitated and at home, is not so 
frightening if the presence of a homemaker permits 
the father to continue on his job while the children 
continue in school and know that they can remain 
in their own home. Even a lengthy absence of the 
mother, hospitalized for physical or mental illness, 
need no longer be a reason for breaking up the 
home, since many public and voluntary agencies 
will provide homemaker service for extended 
periods in some such situations. 


Nathalie D. Preston and Henri Mae Younge 


Mrs. Preston is the supervisor of Homemaker 
Service and home economics consultant with the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and Children’s 
Aid Society. Miss Younge is a home economist 
and consultant to the Homemaker Service of the 
New York City Department of Welfare. 


In recent years, the use of homemaker service 
has been expanded to meet the needs of other 
members of the community. With the increase in 
the number of aged, this service has become an 
important factor in maintaining many aged indi- 
viduals or couples in their own homes. Another 
group which is benefiting is the chronically ill. 
With the serious crowding of hospitals and other 
facilities for their care, the use of homemaker 
service has become of increasing importance in 
relieving institutions of some of this pressure. The 
service needed by these groups is different from 
that needed by families with children, but it is no 
less important in maintaining their morale and 
well-being. Service provided only a few hours a 
day or even two or three days a week is often the 
difference between an aged or ill person's being 
in an institution or heing able to stay in his own 
home. With his own cherished possessions, in 
surroundings familiar and comfortable, he can con- 
tinue to do things for himself to the extent of his 
own ability and limitations. Marketing, preparation 
ahead of meals which may then be handled by the 
client, cleaning and light laundry, provide the kind 
of help so meaningful to members of these groups. 


New Scope of Program 


This trend toward homemaker service for adults, 
as well as for families with children, requires a 
revision in the concept of a homemaker as a “sub- 
stitute mother” and flexibility in the use of existing 
programs. It means new and different skills for 
the homemaker and a change in her role. 

Professional home economists make a contribu- 
tion to homemaker service programs in training and 
supervision and sometimes as administrators of the 
service. Experts in child development, doctors, 
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Asove. Worker, client, and a homemaker discuss a 
problem of concern to the client. 


Ricut. Mother and homemaker see a child off to school. 


nurses, and social workers have a part in the train- 
ing program of the homemaker staff and may also 
serve as consultants. Despite the capabilities which 
make a person a good homemaker, the availability 
of professionally trained experts in the various areas 
with which she must deal provides added assurance 
of her usefulness to any family she serves. 

In training and supervision of homemakers, a 
home economist must be competent in the many 
areas of home management, nutrition, budgeting, 
and the day-to-day aspects of running a household 
which comprise much of her professional back- 
ground and skills. A knowledge of child develop- 
ment, home nursing, and an awareness of the 
importance of interpersonal relationships add to 
her ability to give the homemacers increased skill 
and effectiveness in their jobs and greater satis- 
faction from their work. 

The home economist, as part of the team, aids 
in the decision as to the type of service most 
appropriate in a particular situation. Does the 
family need homemaker service which is integrated 
with counseling and other services of an agency? 
Could the need be met by a domestic working 
several hours a day or one or two days a week? 
Would a companion be suitable or does the situa- 
tion call for the services of a practical nurse? The 
opinion of the home economist as a part of the 
team can be important in determining which serv- 
ice is most suitable in specific instances. 

In addition, the basic philosophy of homemaker 
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service and its goals must be an integral part of 
the attitude of anyone involved in training and 
supervising homemakers or administering such a 
program. The imaginative use of a well-trained 
staff in holding together a home for children or 
adults by any means which make a well-ordered, 
wholesome atmosphere possible for them is not 
only of benefit to the family so served but to the 
community as well. This is fundamental to the 
basic concept of home economics, whose primary 
concern is the family and maintenance of the home 
at the highest level of comfort and satisfaction to 
each member of the family. 


Training Activities 


In the recent survey conducted by a subcommit- 
tee of AHEA on homemaker service, 50 agencies 
of 105 which responded reported that the services 
of a home economist, nutritionist, or dietitian are 
used, full or part time. A questionnaire completed 
by 35 of these agencies indicated a broad scope of 
activities: directing the service, including recruit- 
ment and selection of homemakers; training, con- 
sultative service, and development of educational 
material. Thus, it is obvious that home economists 
have an important role in homemaker service pro- 
grams. This holds true regardless of the agency's 
primary focus—health, family and/or children’s 
welfare, care of the chronically ill, the aged, 
convalescents. 

Since homemaker service is normally an auxiliary 
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service, a caseworker, nurse, or other professional 
person supervises the homemaker during an assign- 
ment in connection with the case needs, and some- 
times after consultation with the home economist, 
in the homemaking aspects of the job. The social 
worker and the home economist work as a team, 
bringing in other disciplines as required. It is 
logical that a home economist be an integral mem- 
ber of this team. The survey mentioned earlier 
revealed that in a majority of the homemaker serv- 
ices, the experience of the homemakers was en- 
hanced by training in foods and nutrition, modified 
diets, household care, and home management. 
Some programs included meal planning and mar- 
keting within the family’s food budget, child care 
and development, laundering, and purchase and 
care of clothing. 

Thus, it appears that the technical knowledge 
of home economists, adapted to the needs of home- 
makers, whether in response to a specific problem 
or in more general terms, can result in the develop- 
ment of a well-trained staff. To the homemaker’s 
sensitivity and understanding of the situation, 
gained from her regular presence in the home and 
her close work with her supervisor, is added the 
more skillful and practical use of her basic ability 
in homemaking. Whatever the agency’s orientation, 
the homemaker may draw upon the experience and 
training of the home economist for information 
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about preparation of a baby’s formula, marketing 
on a limited food budget, diet for a post-operative 
convalescent, or, as in one case, shortening and 
turning up cuffs on a boy’s slacks. 

Homemaker service is a valid service where the 
benefit of sustaining a home during a period of 
stress permits better planning for children, relieves 
pressures on institutions for the aged or chronically 
ill, permits a family to maintain its normal func- 
tioning until a convalescent mother may once more 
assume her usual role. Such a service provides a 
natural setting for the professionally trained home 
economist, equipped as she is to share her skills 
with the homeinakers who serve the families di- 
rectly. The home economist is a key member of 
the team who, as a teacher-consultant, uses her 
wide knowledge and experience to train an effec- 
tive staff of homemakers. By their training in 
simplified methods of household management, child 
care, marketing, meal planning and preparation, 
home care of the convalescent, money management 
as it pertains to the purchase of food, clothing, 
household linens and equipment, homemakers be- 
come a group who benefit from the training, experi- 
ence, and background of the professional home 
economist. Bringing this knowledge to a group of 
women who can “run a house and love to help 
people” adds a vital dimension to a service already 
proved essential to health and welfare services. 


Write to the Editor 


Sometimes opposing food faddists is not enough. We have to support with 
our active approval those offering reliable nutrition information. A case in 
point is a syndicated column “Food and Your Health” prepared by Dr. 
Frederick J. Stare of the department of nutrition of Harvard University’s 
School of Public Health, assisted by Madge Myers and Mary McCann of his 
staff. 

This column appears twice a week in a number of newspapers across the 
country, offering sensible information about nutrition. However, food faddists 
have been vocal in opposing the column because it occasionally takes them to 
task. Objections by these people have influenced a few papers to drop it. 

If this column appears in your area and you approve its handling of nutri- 
tion information, you can help support it by writing to the editor of the news- 
paper and expressing your approval—as an individual, as a group or association. 

If it does not appear in your newspaper, you might want to suggest its 
inclusion by a letter to the editor. Excellent articles on food and nutrition 
also are written for newspapers by nutritionists in teaching, Extension Service, 
and public health work. 

Comment is good practice whenever reliable information on nutrition is 
being published. If the editor receives a hundred letters of complaint and 
none in favor, it will be hard for him to continue publication. He will welcome 
the advice and support of professional persons who can help him “stick to his 
guns” when he is offering reliable material. 
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During the Past Half-Century 


Nutrition Research in Home Economics 


HE contribution of home economics research 

to the science of nutrition is accepted and 
recognized by workers in related fields. Several 
factors are responsible for the maturity nutrition 
research enjoys today. First, it has been nurtured 
in a special environment and, second, it represents 
an idea, a philosophy put into action. 

The needs of agriculture in a new and develop- 
ing country are responsible for the environment 
that has favored its growth. The Department of 
Agriculture was created in 1862 to study the prob- 
lems of agriculture, and at almost the same time 
the land-grant colleges were established. One of 
their functions was to teach agricultural principles 
in a setting of science and technology. 

However, it soon was realized that existing 
knowledge was inadequate and that the problems 
of agriculture could be met only by the acquire- 
ment of new information through research. The 
establishment of agricultural experiment stations in 
the land-grant colleges, as authorized by the Hatch 
Act, provided for this new activity. The Act also 
provided funds over and above those that the 
states could make available for the support of 
research and gave authority for the supervision 
of research programs to the Secretary of Agriculture 
acting through the director of the new Office of 
Experiment Stations in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Thus, the stage was set for a bilateral 
approach—state and national—to a study of the 
problems and needs of agriculture. Nutrition re- 
search in home economics was destined to grow 
up in this environment. 

In looking back, the surprising thing is that 
nutrition research found a toe hold in the expand- 
ing program of agriculture. That it did, can be 
credited to the vision and understanding of the 
first director of the Office of Experiment Stations. 
From his studies abroad with the early masters of 
physiology and from his experience at the Middle- 
town (Connecticut) Experiment Station, Wilbur 
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Olin Atwater was convinced of the importance of 
studies of human nutrition. In his very first report 
as director of the Office of Experiment Stations, 
he wrote: . in studying the food of animals we 
have no right to neglect the food of man. The 
principles involved are essentially the same” (1). 
Dr. Atwater was a man who translated ideas into 
action. He was able to convince the Congress to 
entrust the Office of Experiment Stations with the 
conduct of a special program to be known as the 
Human Nutrition Investigations. 

It was inevitable that the Human Nutrition In- 
vestigations would catch the interest of a new 
science that was evolving which had as its focus 
the welfare of the American home. Its leaders 
working in the Lake Placid Conferences recognized 
that research also was needed to build up the sub- 
ject matter of the new discipline “home economics.” 
Here in the Investigations with their emphases on 
the food needs of people were examples of the 
kind of research needed in the new field. Members 
of the Conferences established contacts with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and with Dr. Atwater in 
regard to the way the Department of Agriculture 
might best serve home economics. I feel sure that 
the influence of our pioneers in home economics 
was in part responsible for the transfer, in a 
reorganization of the Department, of the Human 
Nutrition Investigations from the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations to a new Office of Home Economics, 
thereby marking nutrition research as an integral 
part of a home economics program. 
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Beginnings 

I often think that, caught as we are in the whirl 
of transpiring events in our field, we do not fully 
appreciate the richness of our heritage. First, one 
cannot but be impressed with the scope of the 
Investigations as we survey them from the early 
beginnings at Wesleyan University to their exten- 
sions in the hands of Langworthy and Benedict. 
There were studies that related to the composition 
of foods, to the adaptation of the bomb calorimeter 
for the determination of the caloric value of foods, 
to the perfection of the respiration calorimeter, to 
dietary studies and digestion experiments, and to 
the energy cost of various household activities. 
They represent enduring examples of exacting ex- 
perimental procedures and of the importance of 
the application of the principles and techniques 
of the basic sciences to nutrition research. From 
any angle from which they may be viewed, the 
Nutrition Investigations are indeed classic and we 
gratefully acknowledge Wilbur Olin Atwater as 
the father of human nutrition in the United States. 

In 1923, the Office of Home Economics became 
the Bureau of Home Economics, with later reor- 
ganization as the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics and finally the Institute of Home 
Economics. Its work has developed under the 
leadership of Louise Stanley, Henry C. Sherman, 
and Hazel K. Stiebeling. 

The work of the Institute stands out like a mast- 
head and has given recognition and prestige to our 
home economics nutrition program. This has come 
through the leadership it has exerted in staking out 
problems of national interest, in producing informa- 
tion significant to nutrition as a science, and in 
serving as an instrument for the co-ordination and 
development of research at state and federal levels. 
Prestige has come, also, from the recognition its 
leaders have received in international councils 
studying problems of world nutrition. 

But nutrition research at the federal level repre- 
sents only one phase of the development of the 
over-all program. It cast its roots early in the soil 
of the land-grant colleges and associated experiment 
stations. But its growth was very slow during the 
first quarter of the century. It received some stimu- 
lus in World War I from problems relating to the 
scarcity of food supplies and the adequacy of the 
nation’s diet. But even though its accomplishments 
in this era were recognized, nutrition research made 
little actual progress. The first real impetus came 
in 1925 through the passage of the Purnell Act 
providing for additional federal-grant support for 
research at the agricultural experiment stations in- 
cluding “. . . investigations as have for their purpose 
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the development and improvement of the rural 
home and rural life.” 

The phrase was interpreted to mean home eco- 
nomics research in all its phases. But in those days 
home economics was seeking to find itself, to define 
its subject matter, to identify its needs, and to 
develop methodologies for solving its problems. 

More progress had been made in nutrition re- 
search than in other areas. The natural sciences 
had provided important technical tools; there was 
a small body of workers trained in the basic sci- 
ences ready to go to work. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that nutrition work received a large 
share of the early support provided to home eco- 
nomics programs through the Purnell Act. Programs 
of local and state interest were initiated. 


Co-operation 


Thus it came about that nutrition researchers in 
home economics were ready to take advantage of 
the opportunities provided by the next Act of 
Congress, the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 
which provided for formal support of regional 
co-operative problems. 

The stage for a co-operative approach to prob- 
lems facing the experiment stations had been set 
as early as 1925 by Thomas Cooper in a paper 
presented at a meeting of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges (2). It is not surprising, therefore, 
that home economists working within the frame of 
reference of the land-grant college seized upon 
co-operative endeavor as a research device. A 
pattern of co-operation began to emerge as early as 
1927. Co-operative research was tested and tried 
by workers in the North Central States (3) and 
applied by others during World War II in a study 
of the nutritive value of foods. 

Nutrition researchers, therefore, were ready in 
1946 to capitalize on the new support afforded by 
the passage of the Research and Marketing Act. 
This was like a shot in the arm. Research was 
initiated in stations where none had existed previ- 
ously or where funds had been limited. The Act, 
through its provision for co-operative endeavor, 
brought about a unification of research between 
states and between the states and the federal 
government. Workers began pulling together, and 
their researches increased in depth as well as in 
breadth. Many of the problems attacked became 
regional in nature; some even became important 
from the national standpoint. 

In attaining this stature, nutrition research in the 
state agricultural experiment stations has given a 
certain continuity, a certain scope, and a certain 
solidarity to the total national program. This has 
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come in part from the guidance of what we know 
now as the State Experiment Stations Division. 
Problems with common objectives are emerging; 
thinking is proceeding along systematic lines. In 
recognizing the importance of co-operative effort 
in certain areas and the need for both basic and 
applied research, the undertakings of the experi- 
ment stations are taking on new significance. We 
owe much to the liberal interpretation that con- 
gressmen, administrators in Washington, and ex- 
periment station directors all over the land have 
given the idea that for national welfare the food 
of man cannot be neglected as a factor in the 
development and improvement of the rural home 
and rural life. Industry also has given valuable 
support to state programs. 

Thus, we see that a large part of the nutrition 
research conducted by home economists has been 
centered in the Department of Agriculture and in 
the various land-grant colleges and universities. It 
is difficult to assess research developments outside 
the system (1). Dr. Adams writes that if available 
lists of theses of master’s and doctor's degrees are 
used as an index of research, it appears that in 
1956-57, thirty-five colleges and universities outside 
of the land-grant system were conducting research 
in home economics in graduate training. Only seven 
of these schools were engaged in research at the 
PhD level. 

It seems to me that workers in the land-grant 
system have a special obligation to extend their 
influence. They can help by carrying their share 
in the training of a new generation of workers who 
may share in the development of programs in col- 
leges outside the land-grant system; perhaps they 
can help, also, by co-operating in the establishment 
of new programs. A great potential contribution 
to nutrition research exists in these colleges with 
the support now available from federal, foundation, 
and industrial sources. Nor can we forget the need 
that exists for the development of research pro- 
grams geared to the special problems of the peoples 
of the underdeveloped countries of the world. 

At the time of the Human Nutrition Investiga- 
tions, significant developments were occurring in 
the development of the science of nutrition outside 
the federal-agency and land-grant college systems. 
In tracing the growth of nutrition research in home 
economics, we cannot fail to acknowledge the 
great debt that our program owes to those masters 
of nutrition who through their inspired leadership 
passed the torch to researchers in home economics. 
Lafayette B. Mendel, Henry C. Sherman, and E. 
V. McCollum have left an indelible imprint on 
nutrition research in home economics. It was their 
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students who assumed leadership in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture program. It is significant that 
each of these three persons believed that nutrition- 
ists would find home economics a particularly fer- 
tile area in which to work and that nutrition, in 
turn, needed the outlook of home economics. They 
welcomed home economists to their laboratories, 
introduced them to the scope of the field, encour- 
aged them to walk by themselves, and then sent 
many back to break ground in home economics. 
It has been said that a professor cannot better 
distinguish himself in his work than by encouraging 
a clever pupil. Judged in terms of the accomplish- 
ments of their pupils, these men, indeed, all were 
distinguished teachers. The roster of the persons 
trained by these masters is very impressive. To 
mention only a few: Mary Swartz Rose, Louise 
Stanley, Hazel Stiebeling, Esther Batchelder, E. 
Oren Keiles, Grace MacLeod, Margaret R. Sandels, 
Margaret Cammack Smith, Helen Parsons, and P. 
Mabel Nelson. 

But we must also acknowledge the leadership in 
these early days given by the University of Chicago 
to persons like Agnes Fay Morgan, Marie Dye, 
Callie Mae Coons, Jessie Whitacre, and Kate Daum. 
The University of Wisconsin also has contributed 
to the growth of home economics research through 
the great program of nutrition research it has 
developed in agricultural biochemistry. Again, this 
program reflects the vision of its early leaders: 
Babcock, McCollum, Hart, and Steenbock. 


Special Contributions 


And now, what has been the special contribution 
of the home economist? Where do her publications 
rate in relation to the volume of nutrition research? 
This is exceedingly difficult to evaluate, but the 
relative number of papers published in the Journal 
of Nutrition, official organ of the American Institute 
of Nutrition, may serve as a rough index. For 
example, the first five volumes, published in ap- 
proximately the interval that nutrition research in 
home economics was enjoying its first spurt of 
growth following the passage of the Purnell Act, 
carried 212 papers. Of these, 38 or 18 per cent 
were written by home economists. In the interval 
1955 through 1959, the Journal published 765 papers, 
80 by home economists. With the tremendous growth 
in the nutrition program of the country, home 
economists are keeping fairly well abreast of the 
tide, as judged by this one criterion. Scientific 
reports published in other journals and as bulletins 
of the various experiment stations and of the USDA 
add considerable volume. 

From the beginning, nutritionists have contrib- 
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uted information basic and important to the grow- 
ing science of nutrition. 

The development of the biological feeding ex- 
periment as an experimental tool in searching for 
new truths gave a tremendous impetus to investiga- 
tions in nutrition. Home economists seized upon it 
greedily. I remember Professor Mendel saying that, 
in the hands of women, the technique attained 
unusual excellence, for women not only had the 
gentleness and the patience demanded but a special 
appreciation of the principles of dietary formula- 
tion as well. 

When home economists entered the field of 
nutrition, studies of the vitamins occupied the 
center of interest. Women working with the leaders 
of the day made important contributions in the 
adaptation of the quantitative method to investi- 
gations in progress. As a result, methodologies were 
developed for the quantitative estimation of 
vitamins in foods (4 to 8). This scientific know- 
how led to many studies relating to the distribution 
of the then recognized vitamins in foods (9 to 12) 
and to factors affecting the vitamin content of foods 
in their production, processing, and preparation for 
the table (13 to 18). The association of vitamin A 
with color of plant tissue was delineated (19). 
Determinations of the vitamin content of various 
tissues of the animal body in depleted and repleted 
animals led to some understanding of the metabo- 
lism of certain vitamins (20 to 22), of needs in 
various phases of the life cycle (23), and of differ- 
ences in the needs of different species for specific 
vitamins (24, 25). Investigations of home econo- 
mists also broke ground for the differentiation of 
the vitamin B-complex that was to come later (26 
to 28). In this connection, the work of Parsons 
leading to the discovery of biotin perhaps has 
not been given the full recognition it deserves (29). 

But even in these early days, interest was not 
confined solely to studies of the vitamins. Founda- 
tions were laid in Sherman’s laboratory for the illus- 
trious long-time studies dealing with growth and 
reproduction upon a simplified food supply (30 to 
32). Intimations came from the California labora- 
tory of the importance of the relation of one nutri- 
ent to another in the regulation of the nutritional 
process (33). The animal feeding technique was 
turned to investigations relating to quality of pro- 
tein (34, 35), to calcium, phosphorus (36 to 40), 
and other mineral needs (41, 42). In this era, the 
very important work of Margaret Cammack Smith 
and her co-workers on the role of fluorine in main- 
taining the integrity of the enamel of teeth was 
reported (43). 

It is natural that home economists before long 
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also became involved in experiments relating to the 
nutrition of man. They contributed data that served 
as basic information in Sherman’s classic papers 
on the protein, calcium, and phosphorus require- 
ments of man (44 to 46). 

It is not difficult to understand why, with under- 
pinnings like those listed, that home economists 
have been able to extend their activities in various 
research centers throughout the country to all 
phases of the nutrition science. Work in funda- 
mental nutrition continues and involves studies con- 
tributing to concepts of metabolic pathways, the 
interrelationships of nutrients, of nutrient balance 
and imbalance, and of the role played by dietary 
constituents in the maintenance of hormonal bal- 
ance and the enzyme integrity of tissue. 


Basic and Practical Problems 


Investigations set up to secure fundamental 
information about basic human nutrition problems 
are in progress, that is, the establishment of the 
requirements for energy, minerals, proteins, and 
fats. The needs for the various amino acids, the 
nature of amino acid patterns, the role of fat and 
fatty acids in nutrition, and nutritional stresses in 
aging are being studied. 

At the same time, home economists are not for- 
getting that much needs to be learned about the 
needs of people from the practical standpoint. Ex- 
amples have been set in the contributions of Lydia 
Roberts (47), Icie Macy Hoobler (48), and Mary 
Swartz Rose (49). We see an extension of their 
efforts in investigations geared to nutritional needs 
of people in many walks of life and at all ages of 
the life cycle. 


Recent Contributions 


It is not possible within the scope of this paper 
to review or to even list the recent contributions of 
home economists to the science of nutrition. But 
I would like before closing to point out certain 
unique qualities of their work. The first deals with 
the success of home economists in applying the 
co-operative attack to nutritional problems. 

Up to the early 30's, studies in human nutrition 
had been largely exploratory. Home economists 
realized that fundamental research was needed 
in regard to food habits and food needs of 
population groups. Interest had centered mainly 
on the nutritional requirements of a few age-groups; 
those of others had received little attention. Many 
estimates of nutritional requirements were based on 
clinical data. Values for certain measurements con- 
sidered indicative of nutritional status needed to 
be determined for various groups of people enjoy- 
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ing good health. The problem in arriving at esti- 
mates of food requirements introduced by variations 
in nutritional measurements between individuals 
in any population group was recognized. Closely 
related was the problem connected with obtaining 
a sample of individuals representative of any spe- 
cific population group. Nutrition workers in review- 
ing the scope of the work that faced them were 
abashed by the enormity of the job to be done. 
But they found a partial solution at least in the 
co-operative approach. Research of this nature has 
been in progress for more than a decade in four 
regions of the United States. 

Accomplishment has been great. Much new 
information has been added about food intakes, 
nutritional needs, and nutritional status of children, 
adolescents, adults, and the aging in various social 
and economic groups. Findings complement the 
national studies of food consumption of households. 
One hundred and seventy-five co-operative studies 
have been summarized in an interregional bulletin 
entitled Nutritional Status, U.S.A. (50). 

Mention should also be made of the very interest- 
ing integrated studies relating to the nutrition of 
children reported in Bulletin No. 64 from the 
Southern region (51). 

The acceptance by home economists of the obli- 
gation of undertaking the tedious, painstaking, and 
laborious studies required in the study of food 
utilization and food requirements is noteworthy 
also. Home economists are pre-eminently suited 
for this work. They have the patience needed for 
the execution of the metabolism experiment and, 
I hope, the native intuition that is required if sub- 
jects are to be kept happy as they proceed over 
the rocky road of the metabolism experiment. But 
most of all, home economists have the scientific 
knowledge needed for diet planning and meal prep- 
aration as well as knowing how to make the items 
appearing on the diet table attractive and palatable. 

Home economists have added information of 
general importance to the conduct of the metabo- 
lism experiment. It has been shown, for example, 
that the conditions under which estimates of the 
requirement of a nutrient are made may influence 
the data obtained. One estimate may result when 
the subjects eat carefully controlled diets prepared 
in the laboratory, another if they are living on their 
own self-chosen diets in their own home environ- 
ment. Many home economists feel that ultimate 
evaluation of food requirements must be based 
on the way people handle the nutrients provided 
by self-chosen diets eaten under customary living 
conditions. Such a goal multiplies the difficulties 
of the metabolism test, introduces variables that 
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affect day-by-day response to diets eaten; but after 
all, this is the way people live. Finally, insight has 
been gained as to how emergencies, emotional 
crises, and other distractions of living are related 
to utilization of food. 

On the other hand, home economists recognize 
that the controlled balance test must be used in 
certain studies. I am referring to the many beauti- 
fully conducted experiments that are being re- 
ported in relation to amino acid and vitamin require- 
ments. Here again, home economists are tackling 
a difficult problem, for amino acids are not eaten 
as individual items but combined as food proteins, 
and studies of their utilization also must be made 
with the use of natural foods. 


National Flavor 


The third and last characteristic of home eco- 
nomics research to nutrition that I shall mention 
is its national flavor. This has been contributed in 
large part by the Institute of Home Economics. 

One significant program had its origin long ago. 
Along with the Human Nutrition Investigations, 
that little Office of Home Economics mentioned 
earlier also inherited the records of W. O. Atwater 
relating to food composition and availability of 
nutrients. The data were recorded in Bulletin 28, 
a compilation that has taken on the qualities of a 
collector's item because it went out of print in 1940. 
At this time, many changes were occurring in food 
production, distribution, and technology, and a 
great demand for up-to-date compilations on food 
composition arose. It is to the credit of the Institute 
that they chose to continue the systematic compila- 
tion of data on food composition collected from 
all over the world. For, basic to the nutrition of 
people is knowledge about the nutritive value of 
the foods they eat. 

But of particular interest is the special emphasis 
workers in the Institute are giving to keep informa- 
tion up to the minute, in line with developments 
in the modern world in which we live. They are 
recording the ways in which changes in produc- 
tion and processing practices affect the distribution 
of mineral and trace elements in foods. They are 
determining the proximate composition of foods 
that modern technology is presenting to the home- 
maker—raw, processed, frozen, partially-cooked, 
and wholly precooked. And when needed informa- 
tion is not available, they proceed to obtain these 
data. We find the Institute reporting new data 
relating to the distribution of the more recently 
discovered vitamins in the B-group, to amino acid 
composition of foods, and to quantitative distribu- 
tion of various fatty acids and lipids in foods. 
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And last are the nation-wide surveys conducted 
by the Institute at periodic intervals over the years 
on patterns of food consumption and the nutritive 
value and economy of diets of population groups. 
From these studies, we have learned that, on the 
average, nutrition of people in the United States 
has improved but that many households still need 
to be reached with nutrition education. These 
studies have been of untold value to the national 
economy and have served as a base for improved 
programs of food production, marketing, and dis- 
tribution. Again, only a national agency could 
undertake such a venture. Home economics can 
be proud that such studies constitute an important 
part of the program of the Institute. We hope that 
they will continue to be made at appropriate inter- 
vals of time in the future. 

Thus, we see that research in home economics is 
keeping its finger on the nutrition of people. We 
hope that its scientists will continue to open up new 
fields and to put their efforts into lines of research 
and development that are needed. If they will, 
nutrition research in home economics faces an era 
of great accomplishment in the next fifty years. 
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Food Additives—A Many-sided Problem 


Understanding, appreciation, and intelligent dealing with food additives all 
have many facets and all require our best efforts as professional persons and 
as citizens. In the following pages, we have brought together parts of several 
programs devoted to food additives during the 1960 annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association in Denver. The selections have been 
made from the point of view of helping home economists understand recent 
legislation and enforcement efforts and some of the ways that every home 
economist can help to inform the public about the aims and actions relating 
to consumer protection in the area of food additives. 


The Food Additives Amendment 


RIOR to the passage of this Amendment, 

there was no requirement that a manufac- 
turer establish the safety of a food ingredient before 
its use. He was bound in this respect by his own 
conscience. F ortunately, most producers were con- 
scientious, and we had no serious incidents of mass 
food poisoning from the use of improperly tested 
food ingredients. Nevertheless, substances were 
being used which, in the opinion of competent 
scientists, had not been tested sufficiently to clearly 
establish their safety in food, particularly under 
conditions whereby they might be ingested over a 
period of a lifetime. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, which is the principal government agency 
charged with the responsibility of assuring the 
safety of food, was unable to prevent the use of 
an inadequately tested substance in a food, until 
such time that it could prove by a preponderance 
of evidence that the substance was in fact poisonous 
or deleterious. Often this was impracticable and 
the consumer was, in effect, the guinea pig. 

The law also required that, if a substance was 
shown to be poisonous or deleterious, it could not 
be used in any quantity—not even at a level at 
which its safety was unquestioned through sound 
scientific procedure—unless it was necessary or 
could not be avoided in the production of food, 
and then only in amounts permitted by regulations. 
This situation did not offer adequate protection 
of the public against the use of questionable sub- 
stances in food, and it retarded food technology. 
It prevented the use of safe quantities of substances 
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as manufacturing aids and for improvement of 
foods, because they could be harmful in large 
quantities and could be avoided. 

The Food Additives Amendment permits safe 
quantities of useful additives that could not for- 
merly be used. It also represents a vast improvement 
from the standpoint of safety. It states essentially 
that no substance may be added to food unless it 
is known to be safe for its intended use. 

The Food Additives Amendment was enacted by 
Congress on September 6, 1958. It became effec- 
tive on March 6, 1959, except for those substances 
used prior to January 1, 1958, and which could be 
used until March 5, 1960. The Amendment also 
provides for an extension of one year until March 6, 
1961 for substances whose toxicology requires addi- 
tional investigation use does not 
jeopardize the public health. 

If you are like the thousands of consumers who 
have written us in recent months, you are wonder- 
ing if all of those chemicals used in growing of 
crops and in the preparation of today’s convenience 
foods are really safe—safe for your babies, your 
growing children, yourselves, and your aging par- 
ents. Perhaps you have read that since World War 
II more than a hundred different agricultural 
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The point I want to make is that consumers— 
the public—are very much interested in this whole 
subject of the foods they eat, just as they are inter- 
ested in the medicines they take when they are sick 
and the cosmetics they use to promote attractiveness. 
We know this from the attention the press is giving 
to developments in this field and from the letters 
and other evidence of popular interest. In my 37 
years of experience, I have never seen a time when 
the public was more interested in pure foods and 
drugs than they are today. 

It is not surprising that many people are seeking 
information about a subject like food additives. 
First of all, it is something new to them, the idea 
that chemicals are suitable and useful ingredients 
of food. They are not listed in recipes or in cook- 
books. The public has little opportunity to learn 
much about commercial food production. Yet food 
is a very personal matter. People want to know, 
and they have a right to know, what they are eating. 

Today the public is being barraged with mislead- 
ing information representing two extreme points of 
view. On the one hand are the writers of sensational 
articles and books who hold that because many 
chemical materials are used in food growing and 
processing, it must be concluded that Americans are 
being poisoned on a wholesale basis. This is a 
false conclusion. 

On the other side of the picture are the people 
who are challenging the correctness of actions that 
have been taken under the law to protect the public. 
They do not seem to realize that questions of safety 
must be resolved in favor of the consumer. 

From time to time we will learn of food additives 
which cannot be cleared as safe, and the use of these 
materials will have to be stopped by action under 
the law. However, the number of such instances will 
be small and, when they occur, they should not 
cause us to get panicky. They should be taken as 
evidence that the law is working for our protection. 

Now what can we do to assure continued con- 
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sumer confidence in the food supply? First of all, 
safety in the use of food chemicals is a must if the 
food industry is to continue to enjoy complete con- 
sumer confidence. Pesticides and food additives must 
be used carefully, according to the appropriate label 
directions and regulations. 

Second, I believe that we must tell the people 
all the facts about modern foods. That includes tell- 
ing them about food additives, what they are and 
what they do, and about the law that protects the 
public. We have issued a booklet, “What Consumers 
Should Know about Food Additives” [available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., price 15 
cents], that may be helpful in this connection. 

Third, I believe that everyone who is concerned 
with food—the farmer, the processor, the manufac- 
turer, the retailer, the advertiser, the food editor, 
and the law enforcement official—must so operate 
that consumers will not have cause to lack confi- 
dence in American food products. This is a joint 
responsibility. It is the concept of playing fair 
with the consumer and carrying out the plan of 
control that Congress has enacted to protect the 
consumer. It means using pesticides and food addi- 
tives correctly. It means packing wholesome products 
in honest packages. It means using labels that are 
designed to give consumers the information they 
need and that the law requires. It means advertising 
and promoting food products in a completely truth- 
ful way. 

Home economists can do much to help us to 
attain these ideals. 

Georce P. Larrick 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


[Excerpts from Commissioner Larrick’s talk at a 
press dinner given by the consumer service depart- 
ment of the American Institute of Baking, - during 
the AHEA annual meeting in Denver in June.] 














poisons made up into many thousands of com- 
mercial products are used by more than 2 million 
farmers in the growing of farm crops and meat 
and poultry. They are used to kill insects and 
rodents, to kill weeds, to keep seed from rotting in 
the ground, to regulate plant growth, and to fatten 
poultry and livestock, and for a host of other things. 


‘This is true. It is also true that many of these 


substances would be harmful to us and our children 
if improperly used. 
But it is our responsibility—that is, the Food and 


Drug Administration’s—to see that the manufac- 
turer proves his product safe for consumers before 
it is put on the market. If Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration scientists are convinced that the manufac- 
turer’s tests prove his product safe, we set a safe 
limit on the amount of residue allowable in or on 
the crop as it is shipped across state lines. 

Then a crew of our scientifically trained inspec- 
tors check up on farm spraying and dusting prac- 
tices to see that the safety rules are followed. And 
a corps of laboratory scientists examine samples 
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from food shipments to see that residues of chemi- 
cals are in safe limits. 

We have had this particular safety 
over agricultural chemicals since 1954. But, it was 
not until the Food Additives Amendment was 
passed that we had a law which assures the safety 
of the preservatives, flavors, bleaches, thickeners, 
emulsifiers, anti-caking agents, humectants, vitamins, 
and minerals—and the host of other chemicals used 
in processing, packaging, and other handling of 
manufactured foods. Before this Amendment was 
passed we had a number of narrow escapes. 

The Food Additives Amendment provides for 
the granting by the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare of tolerances of 
specific amounts of food additives, in food for man 
or animal, whether added directly or indirectly, 
in specific circumstances in specific products. It 
prohibits the establishment of a tolerance for an 
additive which has been found to induce cancer in 
man or animal. 


control 


What Is an Additive? 

Now, what is a food additive? It is a substance 
which, because of its intended use, becomes or 
may reasonably be expected to become, directly or 
indirectly, a component of, or otherwise affect the 
characteristics of, a food (including substances in- 
tended for use in producing, manufacturing, pack- 
ing, processing, preparing, treating, packaging, 
transporting, or holding food, and any source of 
radiation) and it is not generally recognized by 
experts to be safe under the conditions of use. The 
Amendment exempts from classification of food 
additives in addition to those generally recognized 
as safe: 

1. Pesticide chemicals in or on raw agricultural 
products. The Pesticide Amendment to the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act covers them. 

2. Substances which have been sanctioned or ap- 
proved under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
or under the Poultry Products Inspection Act or 
the Meat Inspection Act before September 6, 
1958. 


Interpretation and Enforcement 


I believe that you will be interested in brief 
explanations of some of the problems with which 
the Food and Drug Administration is confronted 
in the interpretation of and the enforcement of 
certain sections of this Amendment, and problems 
which must be considered by users of substances in 
foods. 

One of these is the publication of a list of sub- 
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stances which are commonly added to food but 
which are not food additives as defined in the 
Food Additives Amendment because they are gen- 
erally recognized as safe. The problems of publica- 
cations of such lists are extremely difficult. 

In those cases where more information is needed 
before a decision can be made as to whether a 
substance is generally recognized as safe, an ex- 
tension granting use of the substance in foods until 
March 6, 1961 can be authorized, provided that 
such use will not jeopardize the public health and 
that it has not been found to induce cancer in man 
or animal. To date, lists covering the extension 
of approximately 3,040 such substances have been 
published. These include chemicals which may 
migrate from packaging materials and equipment 
with which the food may come in contact during 
processing. 

The manufacturer of food products which move 
in interstate commerce has the responsibility of 
assuring himself that all substances added to the 
foods that he produces are in one of these classes: 
1. Generally recognized as safe 
2. Substances granted prior approval or sanctions 
3. Used in accordance with a Food Additive Regu- 

lation 
1. Substances on which a specific extension of time 

has been granted for its use 

He should also make certain that the chemicals 
he uses are of food grade, rather than being suit- 
able only for industrial use. He should obtain 
assurance from the manufacturer of equipment in 
which his food is processed that no unsafe sub- 
stance migrates from the equipment into the food. 
Finally, he should use only packaging materials 
that contain no substances which may migrate into 
the food which do not fall into one of the above 
categories. 


The “Delaney Clause” 


The cause of some concern to industry is the 
so-called Delaney Clause of the Food Additives 
Amendment. This clause states that the Sec- 
retary shall not permit the use of any amount 
of additive “if it is found to induce cancer when 
ingested by man or animal, or if it is found, after 
tests which are appropriate for the evaluation of 
the safety of food additives, to induce cancer in 
man or animal.” This is a legal provision. It is 
the responsibility of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to enforce this provision of the law in 
accordance with the interpretations placed upon it 
by our legal advisers. 

The next question that comes up is: What are 
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The tremendous scope of the work assigned to 
the Food and Drug Administration is not usually 
realized. Products regulated under the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act have a retail value of more 
than $70 billion per year. They account for about 
one-fourth of the average family income. Obviously, 
whatever is done by industry or government to 
insure the purity, safety, and truthful labeling of 
our foods, drugs, and cosmetics is of great im- 
portance to every consumer. It can have a sub- 
stantial effect on the family pocketbook, as well as 
health—and these are by no means unrelated. 

Protecting the nutritional value of our foods 
through food standards and food enrichment is also 
important from a health standpoint, although we 
usually think of these activities as protecting the 
consumer's pocketbook. The law says that food 
standards must be set up whenever they are needed 
to “promote honesty and fair dealing in the interest 
of consumers.” This is a far-reaching requirement. 
Home economists, and consumers generally, ought 
to take a much greater interest in food standards, 
because it is these specifications which maintain the 
intrinsic value of many of our basic foods. 

Important new legislation has been enacted which 
has greatly increased our responsibilities. In fact, 
the present Congress enacted two important Amend- 
ments which will require additional manpower and 
equipment. These are the new Color Additives 
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Amendment, to insure safe use of coloring materials 
in foods, drugs, and cosmetics, and the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Labeling Act which requires 
safety labeling on household chemical products, such 
as detergents, polishes, bleaches, and the like. This 
will be a tremendous job—there are thousands of 
products on the market which contain poisonous in- 
gredients and which have never been required to 
identify these ingredients or give warnings or first 
aid information on their labels. 

Every new advance in consumer protection, every 
increase in the total size of the job, costs money. 
Health protection problems seem to be increasing 
faster than our resources of manpower and facilities. 
Health protection, of course, has priority over pocket- 
book protection; so, in our planning we are in a 
position where we must give relatively less attention to 
problems that affect mainly the consumer's pocket- 
book but not his health. Continuation of the long- 
range expansion project is essential if our expanding 
economy and population are to have the kind of 
consumer protection that is needed. 


WALLACE F., JANSSEN 
Director, Division of Public Information 
Food and Drug Administration 


[Excerpts from a talk at the family economics—home 
management section meeting during the 1960 annual 
meeting of the AHEA in Denver in June. ] 








we going to do about the chores yet to be handled 
under this amendment? We have heard some wild 
rumors. Some people are predicting that the new 
law will wreck the food business generally, or the 
packaging business, or the food equipment busi- 
ness; but we haven't seen any evidence that this 
is the case. There have been some problems result- 
ing from the Delaney cancer clause, and some are 
suggesting that this clause be deleted by legislative 
action. As we see it, this amendment has now 
become a part of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act which calls for investigational and 
enforcement policies which are squarely in line 
with the way in which we have gone about ad- 
ministering the other sections of the law. 

Our inspectors are continuing to make factory 
inspections, giving, of course, special attention to 
any direct or incidental additives which they may 
encounter. Certainly, they are having to get more 
detailed information about raw materials and 
packaging substances as well as factory equipment 
than we have asked for before. Where it appears 


to the district office that a report shows the use of 
a substance which may well be classed as a food 
additive, the facts will be referred to Washington 
for careful administrative and scientific review. If 
the substance in question is concluded to be a 
food additive for which no regulation, extension, 
or pending extension is involved, only then will 
there be any determination of whether legal action 
should follow. As in the case of every other part 
of the law, the Food and Drug Administration is 
interested only in bringing sound actions where 
needed for the public interest. 


Color Additives Amendment 


The Food and Drug Administration has issued 
the first of new regulations under the Color Addi- 
tives Amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. The regulations, published in the 
Federal Register of October 12, 1960, became 
effective immediately. 


























Food Additives and Labeling: 


The Responsibility of the Consumer 


E all recognize that the consumer is be- 

coming more and more dependent on food 
that has been partially or fully prepared for use. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates that 
in the next 15 to 20 years the quantity of processed 
foods will increase half again as much as un- 
processed food. Thus, more and more, the main- 
tenance of high standards of foods is coming to 
rest on the industry. This means that more and 
more responsibility rests on the dietitian to know 
what she is feeding her patients and on the home- 
maker to know what she is feeding her family. 

I have chosen to discuss labeling for two reasons, 
and in spite of its controversial nature. 

1. It could be the best means of communication 
between the industry and the consumer. 
2. Labeling is peculiarly our responsibility. 

Do we know what we, as food and nutrition 
consumers, wish in labeling? At present I believe 
that very few of us have convictions, and those 
who do, do not agree. 

No reliable studies have been made to deter- 
mine what kind of labeling informs consumers 
adequately. Furthermore, | know of no such 
studies being contemplated. Such a study is badly 
needed. 

Present regulations: Let us recall one of our 
most important labeling regulations. The law re- 
quires that, with few exceptions, the common or 
usual name of additives must be listed on the label. 
Although the percentage composition of the prod- 
uct is not required, it is mandatory that the ingre- 
dients be listed in decreasing order of amount used. 
This information is not as widely known as it 
should be. 

Some people are in favor of having the present 
law changed to require the listing of the functional 
name in lieu of the common name. 

There are pros and cons for either type of name, 
for the answers to labeling are not simple or easy. 

Common names: In regard to common names, 
Commissioner George Larrick of the Food and Drug 
Administration has stated several times “the con- 
sumer has a right to know what is in his food.” 
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Another reason for listing common names of 
additives is that there are more and more people 
on special diets. They need to know what is in 
food so as to be able to avoid foods that are harm- 
ful to them. 

Functional names: Probably the soundest reason 
for preferring the functional name over the com- 
mon or usual name is the great difficulty in finding 
common or usual names for more than 1,000 addi- 
tives. This presents an overwhelming job. Ad hoc 
committees have already attempted this, but there 
are no funds available at present to finance it. It 
has been suggested that these names should have 
utility, an easy and obvious pronunciation, have 
reasonable freedom from conflict with existing 
names, avoidance of confusion with other chemical 
names, be applicable to use, and be brief. FDA 
has pointed out that industry has been successful 
in formulating common names for many drugs. 

Those who favor functional names propose that 
the specific additive be identified by a code letter 
such as emulsifier A. Its chemical name could then 
be obtained by FDA analysts and by any others 
interested enough to make the effort to get it. 

Some say that listing of functional names in lieu 
of common names would be a step backward— 
that if done it will only be a question of time until 
public opinion will force a law requiring the names 
of ingredients on the label. 

There are good arguments in favor of both of 
these points of view. Do you have convictions? 

My comments thus far have concerned unstand- 
ardized foods. 

Standardized foods: How about standardized 
foods? They are foods for which standards of 
identity, standards of quality, or standards of fill 
of container have been adopted. Most of the 
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present standards are those of identity. They have 
been adopted for about 200 foods, including several 
types of bread and rolls, flours, macaroni products, 
cornmeal, chocolate and chocolate products, mar- 
garine, evaporated milk, most types of cheeses, 
tomato ketchup, and many canned vegetables. 
Standards fix the basic ingredients of food products. 
The law, however, does not require ingredient 
declaration on the labels of standardized foods, 
except that if the standard for a certain food 
permits optional ingredients, the standards regula- 
tions for this food may require the label declaration 
of such optional ingredients. 

At present there is no required indication on the 
label to show that a food is standardized. I have 
heard consumers, even home economists, say that 
since no ingredients were listed on the label, they 
thought no additives were present in the food. 
Unfortunately, at present the food products about 
which most consumers know the least are those 
which have been standardized. Much of the value 
of food standards is lost because of public igno- 
rance of their significance. 

Anyone who wishes to know what foods have 
been standardized and the basic and optional in- 
gredients may obtain them by writing to the 
Division of Public Information, FDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Commissioner Larrick wrote to our 
national president recently, “Mailing lists are main- 
tained of people who wish to receive notices of 
proposed standards and proposed changes in stand- 
ards. Names can be added to these mailing lists 
by request only. We find that very few consumers 
and professional organizations have requested these 
proposals.” 

Colors, spices, and flavors: Another exception to 
the general requirement for labels that existed prior 
to May 1960 was that colors do not have to be 
individually named. This exception still exists for 
spices and flavors which may be listed simply as 
spices and flavors. 

Format: One cannot discuss labels without dis- 
cussing the format. Is a poor format one of the 
chief reasons we have not been able to get home- 
makers to read labels? Should we be working on 
the standardization of food labels? Present regula- 
tions require that “information shall appear on a 
part or panel of the label which is displayed under 
customary conditions of purchase and the informa- 
tion is to be placed in a sufficiently large space for 
prominence and appropriate style and contrast 
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against the background.” This is a rather general 

regulation and apparently allows for some differ- 

ence in opinion, judging by the variation in la- 
beling. 

At present, FDA and industry are very involved 
in permissible food additives. When they do give 
more attention to labels, will we be ready with 
sound reliable recommendations? We cannot afford 
to leave the solution of the labeling problem en- 
tirely to others. No group in our society is better 
equipped to represent the consumer than is our 
Association. We are expected to do so. We can 
do this collectively through our Association and 
individually as thoughtful, informed citizens. 

Some of the questions we should be considering 
are: 

1. When a food has been standardized, should there 

be some indication on the label that it has been 
standardized? 

. Should the law require that additives present in 
standardized foods be listed on the label as is 
now required for those in unstandardized foods? 

. Should the law be changed to allow the use of 
functional names of additives in lieu of common 
or usual names? 

4. Should the relative position of each part of a 

label be the same on each container to make for 

easy reading of the label? 

Should the relative size of print for each part 

of the label be established and be the same on 

each carton to make for easy reading? 

6. Should repetition on labels be prohibited? 

Are we ready for standardization of labels? 

Some obligations that I see for the food and 
nutrition specialist in connection with our present 
food laws are: 

1. Be informed about the functions of food addi- 
tives. 

2. Be informed about the complex food laws and 
their regulations. 

3. Study to determine what kind of labeling informs 
consumers adequately about non-standardized 
foods and about standardized foods. 

4, Study to determine the format which will en- 
courage reading of labels. 

5. Include more information on food laws, their 
regulations, and labeling in our teaching, text- 
books and journal articles, and meetings. 

6. Encourage our own state and local agencies to 
adopt food laws in harmony with the federal 
pesticide and food additive legislation. 
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Observe American Education Week, November 6 to 12, 1960. 
The theme for this year is “Strengthen Schools for the 60’s.” 




















Honors Program in Home Economics 


ONORS programs designed to challenge the 

academically talented student are not a 
recent innovation in colleges and universities of 
this country. Nearly a century ago (1873) an 
honors program was tested at Wesleyan. In the 
years which have ensued there has scarcely been a 
major college or university that has not considered 
or actually tried some type of honors program. 
These programs have rarely been found in pro- 
fessional schools. In calling attention of educators 
to the peril of such limitations, Cohen warns that 
“.. . we are in danger of producing a breed of 
faceless technicians. . . .” He further states that 
professional education “. . . must also involve the 
student in the political, economic, aesthetic, intel- 
lectual and moral issues of the society in which 
he lives.” 

In response to a recognized need for providing 
an education which would challenge the gifted 
student, the establishment of an Honors College 
at Michigan State University was approved by the 
faculty in the fall of 1956. In contrast to many 
existing programs, the Honors College was made 
available to all students irrespective of curriculum. 

An all-university faculty committee was responsi- 
ble for developing the plan for the College. In 
addition to intellectual challenge and individual 
treatment, the objectives of the program were: 
(1) acceleration of subject matter, rather than 
acceleration in terms of time to complete the de- 
gree; (2) flexibility; (3) emphasis on breadth of 
knowledge, analytical skill, judgment, and the 
responsibility of talent, rather than a narrow highly- 
developed strength in one or two academic areas; 
(4) recognition of the superior student. 

The basic features of the program were: (1) stu- 
dents who achieve a cumulative B-plus average 
may enter Honors College at the close of the fresh- 
man year or during the sophomore year; (2) Hon- 
ors College scholars will have all requirements for 
graduation waived except total number of credits; 
(3) an Honors College adviser selected by the 
College of the student’s major interest will work 

1]. W. Conen, Editorial Comments. The Superior Stu- 


dent, The Newsletter of the Inter-University Committee on 
the Superior Student 2 (Feb. 1959), p. 1. 
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In the College of Home Economics at Michigan 
State University, Dr. Niederpruem, associate pro- 
fessor in the department of textiles, clothing and 
related arts, is chairman of the Honors Board; Dr. 
Mentzer, associate professor and assistant to the 
dean, has served as academic adviser to nine honors 
students who were majoring in teaching and to 
two students taking general home economics. 


out with the student an individualized program of 
study subject to the approval of an Honors Com- 
mittee of the respective college; (4) the program 
may include one or more of the following: attaining 
credit by examination, independent study, waiving 
of prerequisites, permission to take graduate 
courses; (5) the adviser will recommend the stu- 
dent for awarding of the baccalaureate degree when 
the program is completed. 

One of the continuing concerns of those faculty 
members actively engaged in the program of the 
Honors College has been, “How can Honors stu- 
dents be identified?” A single criterion, scholastic 
achievement, has been used for admission. Other 
characteristics unquestionably are associated with 
the student described as “gifted.” Some students 
who attain the required point average may be over- 
achievers, while some who place a lesser value on 
grades may be more truly “gifted” than are some 
Honors students. It was recognized, however, that 
grade point average was something which could 
be measured objectively and until means could be 
devised for evaluating other criteria, it was decided 
that the grade point average would be used. Some 
of the qualities by which gifted students may be 
identified according to Riley are: (1) extraordinary 
memory; (2) high level of abstract thinking; (3) 
ability to apply knowledge and illuminate experi- 
ence; (4) intellectual curiosity; (5) intellectual 
honesty; (6) persistent goal-directed behavior; (7) 
facility of expression and discriminating vocabulary; 
(8) variety of interests; (9) physical well-being; 
and (10) pattern of sound values.’ 


? §. B. Rey, Finding and launching the superior student. 
The Superior Student, The Newsletter of the Inter- 
University Committee on the Superior Student 1 (Jan. 
1959), pp. 9-11. 
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The idea of an Honors program for students in 
the College of Home Economics was met with en- 
thusiasm by the faculty. An Honors Board with 
representatives from each of the departments 
of the College was appointed by the dean to 
develop policies and procedures for the administra- 
tion of the program. The Board has now been 
functioning for three years, and during this time 
there has evolved a series of progressive steps in 
the development of the Honors Program. With the 
assistance of heads of departments and the Honors 
Board, academic advisers were appointed by the 
dean to counsel Honors students. The students 
eligible for Honors College were identified in the 
spring term 1957. A get-acquainted meeting of the 
students who elected to enter Honors College, their 
advisers, and the Honors Board was then held. 
Program purposes and policies and procedures in 
the College of Home Economics were discussed. 

In order to consider some of the basic concepts 
involved in dealing with high scholarship students 
and to explore means for putting some of the con- 
cepts into practice, a faculty workshop was held 
in early October 1957 on “Working with High 
Scholarship Students” with Cyril Houle of the 
University of Chicago as consultant. 

At the opening meeting, Dr. Houle made a 
number of assumptions regarding Honors programs 
including the following: (1) when the faculty 
begins to pay attention to high scholarship stu- 
dents, clearer insight into dealing with other stu- 
dents will inevitably result; (2) the development 
of an honors program is an evolutionary process— 
it does not happen overnight; and (3) the basis 
for development for the future can best be brought 
about by a study of the patterns of programs of 
individual students. 


Distinguishing Characteristics 


It was pointed out that one of the important aims 
of an Honors Program would be the individual 
development of a “spirit of independent study, of 
self-directed learning” as well as the acquisition 
of a continued interest and zest for knowledge 
along with the assumption of the responsibility for 
this learning even after graduation. 

In discussing the means for such programs, refer- 
ence was made to the fact that in institutions which 
have successful Honors Programs “there tends to 
have developed a kind of social climate which is 
vital to the program and certain ways of working 
which tend to reinforce the climate.” Dr. Houle 
specified that in these successful programs there 
appeared to be certain factors which were con- 
stant and which facilitated the ends of the pro- 
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grams. Among the factors mentioned were these: 
(1) freedom of high scholarship students under 
guidance to build individualistic plans of study; 
(2) adequate prestige and rewards which are real 
and tangible—both internal and external; (3) a 
facilitative group system for all-college and all- 
university contacts with some activities under stu- 
dent leadership; (4) opportunity to participate in 
intensive creative efforts; (5) opportunity for depth 
of intellectual contact with at least one member of 
the faculty other than adviser; (6) adequate way 
of measuring accomplishment; and (7) an air of 
challenge permeating the whole program. 

There is no evading the fact that in spite of the 
enthusiasm of the faculty and the discussion, study, 
and orientation which had preceded, the launching 
of an Honors Program was viewed with some ap- 
prehension by both faculty and students. The 
faculty were asked to disregard regulations and 
patterns of curricula under which they had been 
operating. Freedom was allowed to guide students 
in the development of an educational program 
tailored to fit individual needs. Students and faculty 
were not always comfortable in a completely free 
atmosphere. In the beginning it was difficult for 
both advisers and students alike to visualize possi- 
bilities of variations in existing curricula and to 
some extent to have faith that variations would be 
permitted. As time progressed, students became 
more adept at planning creatively. The advisers 
attempted to help them identify their goals and 
continuously evaluate their educational experiences 
not only in terms of professional competences but 
also in terms of a broad general education. Naturally, 
not all students achieved the same degree of objec- 
tivity, breadth of interest, or flexibility of approach. 

In order to help the reader visualize the types of 
programs chosen by Honors students, the credits 
earned by two students are shown in tables | and 2. 


Individual Advantages 


The faculty has encouraged students to take 
advantage of the opportunities provided which take 
into account particular needs of high scholarship 
students. Special provisions include: 

1. Offering Honors sections in the College of Home 

Economics and other colleges in the University 
2. Providing home economics senior seminars for 

high scholarship students 
3. Conferring with students for guidance in the 

development of individual projects or studies; 
in selecting special readings for greater depth 
or breadth; in planning individualized learning 
experiences (This may mean deviation from the 
general plan of the course. ) 
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4.Counseling students in selection of: advanced 
courses (at times without prerequisites) for 
greater depth of subject matter 

As the past three years are viewed in retrospect 
in the College of Home Economics, the majority 
would probably agree that the experiences with the 
Honors College program have been stimulating for 
both students and faculty. Dr. Houle’s prediction 
that “as more attention is paid to high scholarship 
students, clearer insight into dealing with other 
students would result” has been verified. As faculty 
members have tried out innovations in classes with 
Honors students, ideas have emerged which offer 
possibilities for improved teaching methods and 
revised course content. 

Dr. Houle’s assumption that the development of 
an Honors Program was an evolutionary process 
has been borne out in the experience of the faculty 
of the College of Home Economics. The Honors 


TABLE | 
Program of a teaching major 





NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
NUMBER OF CREDITS IN GRADUATE 
SUBJECT CREDITS HONORS CREDITS 
REQUIRED STUDENT 8 INCLUDED IN 
PROGRAM PROGRAM 
Social Science 12 28 6 
Humanities l 24 
Science (12 credits of 
Basic College Sci- 
ence plus 12 to 15 
credits of Chemis- 
try). 24 to 27 30 
Written English 9 15 3 
Foods and Nutrition 19 32 18 
Home Management 
and Child Develop- 
ment 20 24 8 
Textiles, Clothing, 
and Related Art 27 * 22 3 
Total home economics 
credits 75 78 
Education 30 to 32 $2 





* Five credits were waived and a graduate course was substi- 
tuted for an undergraduate course. 
TABLE 2 
Program of a general major 





NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 

NUMBER OF CREDITS IN GRADUATE 

SUBJECT CREDITS HONORS CREDITS 
REQUIRED STUDENT'S INCLUDED IN 

PROGRAM PROGRAM 


Social Sciences 12 52 22 
Science 12 32 
Humanities 12 s 
Written English 9 15 3 
Foods and Nutrition 10 19 4 


Home Management 
and Child Develop- 


ment 19 32 2 
Textiles, Clothing, 

and Related Art 17 17 
Total home economics 

credits 60 68 
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Program has been under continuous study and 
evaluation during its three years of experimentation 
and plans are under way for Dr. Houle to return 
to the campus in the fall of 1960 to help the faculty 
evaluate progress and develop plans for the future. 

Perhaps some personal impressions might be of 
interest to the reader. These do not necessarily 
represent the view of the entire faculty. One point 
on which there would probably be consensus is 
that there is rather a wide range in ability and 
interest even among Honors College students. 
Other characteristics of these students which the 
writers have observed are: Many are still grade 
conscious although they verbalize the idea of learn- 
ing for learning’s sake. Not all adjust equally well 
to lack of structure provided in this type of pro- 
gram. Many question a great deal more than the 
average student and are critical of educational 
experiences which fail to measure up to their ex- 
pectations. Some enjoy discussing ideas at the 
theoretical level. Many have explored resources 
of the total University and have developed broad 
intellectual interests. Perhaps one of the most 
rewarding experiences for those working with these 
students has been to see them develop into self- 
confident young women, unafraid to tackle advanced 
and difficult courses. It has also been gratifying to 
observe a student accept a grade less than A and 
to hear her say, “I’m glad I took this course—I 
learned so much!” 

There appears to be a recognition that criteria 
other than grades might well be used for selection 
of Honors students. Plans are under consideration 
to change some of the policies under which the 
Honors College operates as follows: the sophomore 
year would be a year of candidacy and students 
other than those with a 3.5 grade-point average 
might become candidates, after evaluation by an all- 
university committee; at the end of the sophomore 
year, the candidate as a condition of entrance into 
the Honors College, would present a proposal of 
study for the remainder of her college work; in the 
junior year, members would begin preparation for 
a senior project such as a thesis, independent re- 
search, or some other type of major project. 

The challenge of working with high scholarship 
students becomes apparent as educators attempt to 
help students achieve an education which will 
develop in them a spirit of independent study, of 
intellectual concern, and an awareness of their 
responsibilities as educated women to themselves 
and to society. In continuing the development of 
the Honors Program, it may be well to remember 
the words of Plato, “What is honored in a country 
is practiced there.” 
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Our Challenge in a Changing America 


A New Direction in Clothing Construction 


EW directions reflect irresistible, changes in 

American life today that are sweeping away 
long-established traditions. Those who hold too 
blindly to these traditions may find themselves 
swept away with them! There's a stern lesson here 
for all of us in the home economics field. 

It is important that we understand these changes 
and their meaning. They have evolved from two 
basic sources—new technologies and new living re- 
quirements, operating together or independently. 
For example, new techniques, such as freezing, 
for preserving, packaging, and serving processed 
foods have revolutionized meal preparation in the 
home. This, in turn, has deeply affected the roles 
of home economists with the food processors and 
in the schools. The question raised is this: How 
important is the traditional concept of meal prep- 
aration and training? 

We face this same question when we consider 
clothing and textiles. Although home sewing has 
reached an all-time high, new fabrics and mass- 
produced ready-made garments are rapidly chang- 
ing the clothing habits of millions of American 
women. These new developments are making it 
possible for women to buy ready-made garments 
economically and in a variety of fabrics that few 
dreamed possible only a few years ago. This means 
that home sewing for thrift is becoming a thing of 
the past, and the home economists in industry 
and education must face this fact. 

New technologies and living requirements also 
are generating new directions in home economics 
education. The needs of modern education in the 
post-Sputnik era have placed home economics in 
a precarious position compared to such subjects as 
the sciences, mathematics, and foreign languages. 
Behind this hard fact is another—national survival. 
It is obvious that home economics teaching can- 
not and should not fight this trend. Instead, it 
must become a part of it. We will have to prove 
to students, parents, and educators that home 
economics serves a vital role in preparing young 
people for the serious problems of family living in 
the modern world. This is an area of youth train- 


to 





Doris Johnson 


Miss Johnson, a graduate of Pratt Institute, is a 
traveling representative of the educational depart- 
ment of Coats & Clark Inc. in New York. This 
article is based on her part in the program of the 
textiles and clothing section of AHEA at the 1960 
annual meeting in Denver in June. 


ing necessary to the future development of our 
country and its people, particularly since the home 
is increasingly leaving such training to the schools. 


Planning for Change 


Solution to the new challenges facing home eco- 
nomics education may be found in the way the 
home sewing industry is meeting parallel problems 
with the help of its staff home economists. We 
began by asking ourselves: 


1. What are the basic causes of our problems? 

2. How do they affect us? 

3. What have we done wrong in meeting them? 

4. What can we do right to maintain and expand 
our position? 

5. Who are the people we must reach? 

6. What message must we get across? 

7. In what way do we make our appeal to them? 


First, we recognize that home sewing for thrift 
is fast becoming outdated for the reason mentioned 
earlier. Also, we know that new fabrics, such as 
wash-and-wear, call for new clothing construction 
techniques. Since our products serve modern home 
sewing needs, we must answer these needs with 
new techniques for handling and sewing the new 
fabrics. Furthermore, we must meet needs in home 
sewing that mesh with the changing patterns-of- 
living of American women. 

To follow the same old path would lead us to a 
dead end. Therefore, we closely studied these 
needs and changing living patterns. As a result, 
we have started reviewing our products and their 
applications to suit new conditions among women 
of various ages, economic groups, and sections of 
the country. We must tell them how home sewing 
as a hobby makes life pleasanter, easier, and more 
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fruitful for them. We appeal to them individually, 
person-to-person, in groups, face-to-face, and via 
the media of mass communication—newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and television. 

We have a new direction in the whys and where- 
fores of sewing. A recent survey of home sewers 
by MacFadden Publications revealed that 33 per 
cent sewed for economy, whereas 41 per cent sewed 
for relaxation, to be creative, they enjoyed it, etc. 
Although sewing for thrift is largely on its way out, 
there is a great upsurge of interest in creativeness, 
in arts and crafts, in the do-it-yourself use of leisure 
time. Men have found outlets for such creativity 
in home carpentry, gardening, metalwork, and other 
crafts. 


Creative Expression 


For women, this same do-it-yourself desire can 
logically express itself through a renewed interest 
in sewing. A wide variety of beautiful new fabrics 
provide the raw material for such self-expression. 
Following this line of thought further: Patterns 
are now created by top-flight designers; methods 
of clothing construction have been simplified and 
streamlined; magazines teach women to plan their 
clothes around their individuality—characteristic 
coloring, shape of face or figure, good and bad 
points. Clothes are no longer just a covering for 
the body—they spell fashion for practically any 
woman. Sewing has graduated from a household 
chore producing something serviceable with a 
“homemade” look, to a combination art and craft 
placed at the service of woman’s favorite hobby— 
the enhancement of her person. In this machine- 
dominated world, the “handmade” has become 
valuable, and pride of craftsmanship has passed 
from the skilled artisan into the hands of the 
talented amateur. 

Sewing, therefore, far from losing ground, has 
gained stature, and the things produced by modern 
home sewing reflect the individuality and improved 
status of the modern American women. No longer 
is home sewing a tedious, laborious, and difficult 
activity. The modern home sewing machine, the 
well-styled patterns available, and the simplified 
construction techniques make any woman, in effect, 
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a skilled artisan. The results serve her needs for 

self-expression and creativity. Practically speaking, 

they produce attractive, serviceable, individually- 

style d additions to her wardrobe. 
Spelled out, these needs are: 

1. The use of increased leisure time for creative 
activity 

2. Creative outlets in the modern world with its 
tensions and limited opportunity for self expres- 
sion 

3. Means of expressing individuality, 
sameness in mass-produced, ready-made clothes 
does not allow 


which the 


Role of the Business Home Economist 


The home economist in business is the liaison 
between the manufacturer and the consumer—not 
only bringing to the consumer information about 
new products and how to use them but to the 
manufacturer the most reliable reports on what the 
consumer is asking for. 

To reach the consumer, the home economist must 
have a thorough training; she must know her sub- 
ject and be able to put this knowledge to use. To 
believe that a theoretical knowledge of the subject 
is sufficient is a serious mistake. There is no sub- 
stitute for being able to do yourself whatever you 
are demonstrating and thereby be able to answer 
questions, not from the book, but from experience. 

The future clothing and textile home economist 
in business will be successful only if her mind is 
informed by hands that are adept and that love 
to work with the materials of her profession. No 
art, no craft can be taught with an untrained hand. 

These are but a few of the activities confronting 
the home sewing industry as we meet the challeng- 
ing changing directions in textiles and clothing 
construction. They perhaps light the way a little 
to show what home economics must do to meet 
changing directions in education. We must remem- 
ber the basic approach—face the facts—analyze 
them, decide what to do about the situation, organ- 
ize effective action to reach your objectives and 
finally—go to it. As Arthur Godfrey once said: 
“Even if you're on the right track—you'll get run 
over if you just sit there.” 


You Would Not Believe It—But You Could Help! 


Last week a home economist who had been a member in 1952-53 paid her 
1960-61 dues—with a 1953-54 renewal notice. Remarkable that she kept the 


notice these many years? Yes... 


and to her credit “that her pride in the Asso- 


ciation and profession stimulated her loyalty” to action. From North, South, 


East, West, the message comes, 


one again. Please tell me what to do.” 


“I was a former member .. . 


I'd like to be 


Won't you help a former member? 





A Two-in-One Course for 


Home Management Residence 


EACHERS and students of home manage- 


ment residence courses appear to subscribe 
to two somewhat opposing purposes. One group 
holds that the residence course should provide ex- 
periences representative of management as it oc- 
curs in homes. Proponents of this idea argue that 
the experience should be real, that the house, the 
equipment, and the total environment should be 
similar to the student's parental homes or to homes 
that students will likely establish. At the same time 
a second group proclaims the educational value of 
certain managerial experiences gained in circum- 
stances that do not duplicate the usual home situa- 
tion. Followers of this concept point to the worth 
of experimentation with a greater variety of small 
equipment, furnishings, and decorative objects than 
would be on hand in the usual home. An educa- 
tional experience should, to some extent, according 
to these persons, allow vision beyond present 
demands. 

For several years students at the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell University 
who were asked to evaluate their home manage- 
ment residence experience indicated their appreci- 
ation for the second purpose, which they felt had 
been part of their course. They approved of the 
opportunity afforded them to use a variety of small 
equipment, to experiment with different furniture 
arrangements, with different types of meal service, 
and to prepare and serve meals involving consider- 
able division of labor. But in addition to this 
experience, they also expressed a desire for greater 
opportunity to work toward the first purpose. They 
suggested that one person alone might plan and 
execute the activities which generally fall within 
the realm of homemaking. 

In 1957 the home management residence course 
was planned specifically to accomplish the two 
purposes discussed above. Students lived and 
managed in each of two apartments. A rotation 
system was set up to facilitate movement from 
one apartment to the other. 

Apartment A had been used for some time for 
home management groups and easily accommo- 
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Marjorie M. Knoll and Alice J. Davey 


Dr. Knoll is an associate professor and Miss Davey 
an assistant professor in the department of house- 
hold economics and management at the New York 
State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University. 


dated six or seven students, a resident adviser, and 
an infant. Supplies of small equipment, table linens, 
and dishes were large enough to allow a fair 
amount of choice. Food allowances were aimed 
at what is commonly known as comfort level or 
above. 

Apartment B was limited to two rooms plus a 
bath and was planned to house two students for 
approximately two weeks—long enough for each of 
them individually to have five or six days of plan- 
ning and carrying out the homemaking activities 
attendant with the apartment. Furniture and fur- 
nishings already on hand were used with only 
slight adaptations. One room, originally a kitchen, 
provided centers for food preparation and cleanup, 
dining, planning, and account keeping. Since the 
kitchen had been planned for a larger group, re- 
strictions were placed on the number of drawers 
and cabinets that could be used for the storage of 
food and supplies. The second room served as a 
living area by day and a sleeping area at night. 
Sometimes this room also served as a dining area 
by moving the table from the kitchen. The total 
space was thought to be comparable to that avail- 
able in medium-priced apartments in Ithaca. 
Laundry facilities in another section of the apart- 
ment were shared with the large apartment. Mini- 
mum supplies of table linens, dishes, and small 
equipment were provided. Food allowances were 
more restricted, being comparable to food expendi- 
tures reported by student couples. 

Based on a student suggestion each manager in 
Apartment B selected from a store-like setup the 
kitchen utensils she considered essential. After the 
selection was made, the cost was calculated. Stu- 
dents were encouraged not to exceed $50 and 
several “spent” under $30. This also afforded an 
opportunity to arrange the equipment in the kitchen 
according to the principles of functional storage. 
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Student Reaction 

Students have been asked, “What is your reaction 
to both a large and small apartment for the home 
management residence experience?” From 36 re- 
plies, 34 were definitely in favor of the two- 
apartment experience; one student preferred the 
small apartment exclusively; and one was unde- 
cided. 

When questioned why the two-apartment ar- 
rangement was favored, 17 replied that the small 
apartment gave a more realistic home management 
experience since one individual assumed the com- 
plete responsibility and made an attempt to fit 
together the many homemaking responsibilities. 
One student remarked, “No other home economics 
course provides such an opportunity to integrate.” 
Others mentioned that limited resources gave them 
more opportunity to improvise, to develop initia- 
tive, and to become aware of alternate resources. 
They considered the small apartment to be similar 
to the type of living situation they will have in the 
immediate future. 

On the other hand, 18 considered the large apart- 
ment to be a valuable experience because of con- 
trast and the opportunity to experiment with a 
variety of equipment, supplies, food, and work 
methods. An enthusiastic student said, “It is a 
one-in-a-lifetime situation.” In addition, the divi- 
sion of responsibilities made it possible to spe- 
cialize or concentrate on one or two phases of 
homemaking for a period of time. Students also 
thought benefits accrued from group interaction, 
co-operation, and communication. 

When asked hypothetically to choose between a 
management residence experience in the large and 
small apartments, 18 chose the small and 17 the 
large, while one was undecided. Again, the rea- 
sons favoring the small apartment were similar to 
those already mentioned. Some students expressed 
the thought that if they were able to manage 
effectively with limited resources, they would be 
better prepared to make wiser use of resources 
in less limited situations. The chief reason in favor 
of the large apartment vas better professional 
preparation because of the variety of equipment 
and the time to experiment. Since the course is 
required of education majors, the students have 
a real concern about their professional prepara- 
tion. 
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Staff Reaction 

Staff reaction to the two-in-one residence ar- 
rangement was also positive. The graduate student 
who assisted with the course and was the resident 
adviser gave as her most important reason the 
development of better group relations. Rotating 
from one apartment to the other had value in mix- 
ing the group so that roommates changed and 
individuals worked with different people. With the 
composition of the group ever changing, less oppor- 
tunity occurred for personality conflicts. The gradu- 
ate assistant also thought students developed more 
awareness of the total responsibilities involved in 
the management of the home. Since the small 
apartment was operated consistently on a less liberal 
food and equipment allotment, students obtained 
a more accurate picture of managing on a lower 
income. 

The instructor found that she was better able to 
appraise managerial ability when one student was 
totally responsible since the group influence was 
minimized. The opportunity to observe a student's 
management and organizational development in 
two different situations was comparable to a home 
management residence program with a second 
rotation. 

The students were able to build on previous 
experiences and evaluations as they approached 
the second managerial experience. Perhaps the 
greatest value to the student lay in developing a 
workable organization for two different situations. 
The contrast highlighted for the students the dy- 
namics of management in adjusting to change. 


A Look to the Future 


In view of the foregoing reactions, the authors 
feel that there is real merit in including both types 
of experiences in the residence course. Some con- 
sideration has been given to providing an even 
more limited physical arrangement in a one-room 
efficiency apartment. Here access to laundry facili- 
ties in the building might be removed. Details for 
this arrangement are still to be worked out. 

While the purposes described at the beginning 
of this article appear to oppose each other, the 
authors feel that the present plan has reconciled 
the two in such a way that they support each other 
rather than oppose. To a degree at least, we feel 
that we've “had our cake and have eaten it, too.” 


Coming to the Conference on Aging? 


AHEA members who will participate in the White House Conference on Aging, 
January 9 to 13, 1961, are urged to send their names to AHEA headquarters. 




















Money-Management Experiences 


of High School Students 


I. Obtaining Spending Money’ 


HOSE who teach the principles of money 

management are interested in the experi- 
ences of students in acquiring spending money. 
The students’ experiences not only influence their 
attitudes and values concerning the role of money 
but also affect their ability to translate classroom 
training in money management into desirable prac- 
tices in adolescence and adulthood. 

This article presents information concerning the 
experiences of a group of high school girls in 
acquiring spending money from five sources. Fre- 
quency of receipt from each source, the number 
of sources from which spending money was re- 
ceived, the relative importance of the various com- 
binations of sources, and experiences of students 
in spending money from allowances and earnings 
are also included. 

Data for this study were obtained from ques- 
tionnaires completed by tenth-, eleventh-, and 
twelfth-grade girls enrolled in homemaking classes 
in six senior high schools in the San Francisco 
Unified School District. 


Sources of Spending Money 


The five sources of spending money selected for 
the questionnaire were: an allowance, irregular 
earnings from parents, irregular amounts of money 
given by parents, earnings from outside employ- 
ment, and gifts of money. Each of the 964 girls 
participating might obtain spending money from 
any or from all of the five sources. 


' The author wishes to express her appreciation to the 
Board of Education of the San Francisco Unified School 
District, to the homemaking teachers who participated, and 
to Kathleen McGillicuddy, supervisor of homemaking edu- 
cation, for their co-operation in this study and the one 
reported in part II on purchasing clothing. 


Marilyn Dunsing 


Dr. Dunsing is an assistant professor in the de- 
partment of home economics at the University 
of California at Davis. 


The most frequent source of spending money, 
as was to be expected, was the category irregular 
amounts of money given by parents. More than 
nine-tenths of the students received money from 
this source. (See table 1.) Next in frequency were 
gifts of money received by about two-thirds of the 
group. Half of the students received earnings 
from outside employment, and somewhat more 
than half received an allowance. Least frequently 
received were irregular earnings from parents, 
listed by only a fifth of the group. 

The relative frequency with which the various 
sources were indicated by students differed by 
school grade. The proportions receiving gifts of 
money and earnings from outside employment in- 
creased with increasing years of schooling, whereas 
the proportions receiving spending money from 


TABLE | 


Sources of spending a of 964 homemaking students 
by school grade 





| STUDENTS WITH SOURCES OF SPENDING MONEY INDICATED 


SCHOOL | TOTAL | Irregular | Earnings 


Irregular 


GRADE | STUDENTS > Amounts from Gifts 
| | Allow as em Outside of 
Pett Fo -- by | Employ- | Money 
| ; Parents ment 
number | per cent | per cent per cent per cent per cent 
All 
grades..| 964 - i. & 94 50 65 
10. | $23 59 28 98 34 59 
312 54 21 94 50 64 
12 |} $29 | 42 13 90 66 73 
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the other three categories decreased with increasing 
years of schooling. 

The experiences of students varied considerably 
both in the number of sources from which they 
obtained their spending money and in the combina- 
tion of specific categories which these sources rep- 
resented. Two-thirds of the students received money 
from either two or three sources, the percentages 
being 31 and 35 per cent, respectively. (See table 
2.) The relative frequency with which the differ- 
ent number of sources were indicated by students 
varied by school grade, as shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Number of sources of spending money received 
by 964 students by school grade 





STUDENTS WITH NUMBER OF SOURCES OF SPENDING 
SCHOOL TOTAL MONEY INDICATED 


GRADE STUDENTS _ 


One Two Three Four Five 
number per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
All 
grades 964 8 31 35 22 4 
10. 323 9 35 32 18 6 
ll.. 312 8 29 38 20 5 
12 329 8 29 34 27 2 





Practically all students who received money from 
one source only indicated that they either asked 
for or were given varying amounts of money by 
their parents. When spending money was obtained 
from two sources, the relative importance of the 
various combinations was similar for the tenth 
and eleventh graders but differed for the twelfth 
graders. 

The combination received most frequently by 
each grade was irregular amounts of money given 
by parents and gifts of money. Next in frequency 
of re ceipt was the category irregular amounts given 
by parents—combined with an allowance for tenth 
and eleventh graders and with earnings from out- 
side employment for twelfth graders. 

When spending money was obtained from three 
sources, the combination indicated most frequently 
for each grade had two of the three sources in 
common, namely, irregular amounts given by par- 
ents and gifts of money. For the third source, 
however, an allowance was indicated most fre- 
quently by the tenth graders and earnings by the 
twelfth graders, while the combination including an 
allowance and that including earnings were re- 
ceived with equal frequency by the eleventh 
graders. 

When funds were obtained from four sources, 
the pattern for the eleventh graders tended to be 
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more similar to that of the twelfth than of the 
tenth graders. The combination indicated by seven- 
tenths of the twelfth graders and three-fifths of 
the eleventh graders included all sources except 
irregular earnings from parents. This combination 
was also indicated by about three-eighths of the 
tenth graders. Another combination which was 
indicated just as frequently by tenth graders 
omitted earnings from outside employment but 
included irregular earnings from parents. 

These data indicate that the experiences of the 
students in learning the value of money, in decision 
making, and in financial planning varied greatly. 
At one extreme, a fairly small proportion of stu- 
dents received money only when they asked for 
or were given it by parents. It is apparent that 
the opportunities of this group to plan and to make 
decisions were relatively unfavorable. At the other 
extreme, a fairly large number of students (the 
proportion of which increased with increasing years 
of schooling) received money from an allowance, 
from earnings, and from one or more of the other 
sources. This group had very favorable oppor- 
tunities to learn the value of money in terms of 
time and effort and to obtain considerable experi- 
ence in choice making and financial planning. The 
remainder of the students had an opportunity to 
obtain beginning experiences in these areas. 


Allowance as a Source of Spending Money 


From the 497 students receiving an allowance 
information was obtained concerning the frequency, 
amount, parent from whom received, condition for 
receiving, and disposition of the allowance. The 
findings were as follows: 

1. The allowance was most frequently received on 
a weekly basis during the entire year. For all 
grades the frequency of receipt was 82 per cent 
weekly, 11 per cent bi-weekly, 3 per cent semi- 
monthly, and 4 per cent monthly. Distributions 
by school grade were similar. About 12 per cent 
received an allowance only during the summer. 

2.The average weekly allowance increased in 
amount from grades 10 through 12 as follows: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY 


GRADE ALLOWANCE ® 
10 $2.24 
1] 2.7 
12 3.35 


* The average weekly allowance was obtained first by 
putting all amounts on an annual basis and then by con- 
verting the figure to a weekly amount. 

3. The allowance typically was given by the mother. 
For all grades the allowance was obtained from 
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the mother by about two-thirds of the students, 
from the father by one-fourth, and from either 
mother or father by the remainder. Distributions 
by school grade were similar. 

4. Customarily no conditions were attached to re- 
ceiving the allowance; only a third of the stu- 
dents were expected to do certain tasks around 
the house in exchange for the allowance. The 
percentage required to earn their allowance de- 
creased with increasing years of schooling as 
follows: 40 per cent, tenth grade; 34 per cent, 
eleventh grade; 25 per cent, twelfth grade. 

5. Almost all of the 497 girls spent some of their 
allowance for recreational purchases. (See table 
3.) This category included such items as snacks, 
movies, social functions, bowling, records, maga- 
zines, and pocket books. School purchases were 
next in frequency, being mentioned by almost 
nine-tenths of the girls. The two main items in 
this category were transportation and lunch. 
About three-fifths used their allowance to make 
contributions and to purchase gifts and minor 
items of clothing. 


TABLE 3 


Use of allowances and of earnings from outside employment 
in roe selected items, by school gr 





STUDENTS USING ALLOWANCES AND EARNINGS FOR 
ITEMS INDICATED 





SCHOOL a 
GRADE l ste l fas 
| Recrea- | Contei-| — 
| School Gifts 1 ems a ——¥ of | Savings 
| tion | butions “Clothing | Clothing 





poet per cent | per cent — percent | percent | per cent 


ALLOWANCES 


9 | 61 | 59 | 6 


All grades..| 87 33 48 
10.. | 80 | o7 | 59 | 55 | 66 26 | «(46 
11. | $87 96 62 61 | 87 | &% 49 
12.. | 96 | 96 | 68 | 67 | 6 | 43 | 51 


| 

insewes FROM OuTSIDE ErLorwent 
| 
- ae.. = | %9 81 39 81 76 66 
i | 8 | % | 48 | 68 | 6 | 61 
i. $8 | 77 | 79 36 78 74 64 
12. | 49 78 86 | 39 89 | 85 70 

I | 











Almost half of the girls indicated that at times 
they saved some of their allowance, usually for the 
purpose of buying major items of clothing or gifts. 
The category indicated least frequently, major 
items of clothing, was mentioned by only a third 
of the girls. The percentages by school grade 
showed a pronounced tendency to increase with 
increasing years of schooling for major items of 
clothing, school purchases, and contributions. 

The findings presented above indicate that the 
practices of increasing the allowance with increas- 
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ing years of schooling and of not requiring the 
student to earn the allowance are in agreement 
with recommended practices.’ It is desirable that 
the frequency of receipt of an allowance should be 
similar to that which the student is likely to receive 
during adult life, and for a large group of these 
students an allowance received on a weekly basis 
seems appropriate. The allowance appears to be 
used to cover an increasing part of the student's 
needs with increasing years of schooling. It does 
not, however, tend to become comprehensive for 
the majority of students. Other than its use for 
school purposes, the student appears to have the 
opportunity to make decisions as to how and for 
what the allowance shall be spent. 


Outside Earnings as Spending Money 


From the 483 students earning money from out- 
side employment, information was obtained con- 
cerning type of work, period of employment, and 
disposition of earnings. The findings were as fol- 
lows: 

1. The type of work mentioned most frequently, 
baby-sitting, was indicated by two-fifths of the 
students. (See table 4.) Another two-fifths indi- 


TABLE 4 
Type of outside employment of 483 students by school grade 





STUDENTS REPORTING EMPLOYMENT INDICATED 
SCHOOL TOTAL = 
GRADE STUDENTS 
Baby- | Sales- | Office | Wait- | House- 


sitting | clerk Clerk ress work Other 


number | percent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent 


All grades 483 41 23 17 7 5 7 
10 110 71 5 + 5 4 11 
1] 156 48 23 10 7 5 7 
12 217 22 32 27 6 6 7 





cated that they clerked in either a store or an 
office. An eighth of all students worked as 
waitresses or did housework. The remaining 
students were classified in the category “other,” 
which included such jobs as ushering, modeling, 
farming, and factory work. The relative im- 
portance of baby-sitting and clerking differed 
considerably by school grade. Baby-sitting was 
the typical job of the tenth and eleventh graders, 
while clerking in either a store or an office was 
the typical job of the twelfth grader. From the 


? For a discussion of recommended practices, see espe- 
cially Parents, Children, and Money by Swont M. and 
B. C. Gruenserc. New York: The Viking Press, 1933; and 
Money Management: Children’s Spending, Household 
Finance Corporation, Chicago, 1955. 
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type of work listed by students it would appear 
that their earning experiences, for the most part, 
provided them with a realistic understanding of 
the value of money in terms of both time and 
effort. 

2. Of the students who earned money from outside 
employment, one-half of the group worked dur- 
ing both the school year and the summer; almost 
two-fifths worked only during the school year; 
and the remainder worked only during the sum- 
mer. The main differences by school grade were 
in the regularity of the work and in the number 
of hours worked. Both increased with increasing 
years of schooling. 

3. The frequency with which students having earn- 
ings purchased the various categories, particularly 
major items of clothing, differed considerably 
from that of students having allowances. (See 
table 3.) The data indicated that students earn- 
ing money tended to have more choice-making 
experiences in all areas of purchasing than did 
those receiving an allowance. 

4.A large group of students who received money 
from outside employment also received an allow- 
ance. The numbers in grades 10 through 12 
receiving money from only one and from both 
sources were as follows: 


SCHOOL STUDENTS REPORTING 
GRADE Money From 


Allowance Earnings Both Sources 
number number number 
10 130 49 61 
ll 88 76 80 
12 42 121 96 


It would appear that the receipt of an allowance 
was not a deterrent to outside employment for a 
large number of students. Almost half of the 
group who received an allowance also had earn- 
ings from outside employment. This practice is in 
agreement with that generally recommended by 
educators, particularly for students in the higher 
grades. It seems likely that students who received 
money from both sources had the greatest oppor- 
tunity of those studied to obtain experiences in 
decision making and financial planning. 


Family Composition 


Some variation in sources of spending money 
according to the family composition of the partici- 
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pating students was noted. The number of children 
in the family and the presence of other relatives 
appeared to influence the students’ sources of 
spending money. 

It was interesting to note that in all families 
where both parents were present the mother 
worked either full or part time, regularly or irregu- 
larly in 48 per cent of the families. In the families 
of students who received either earnings or both 
earnings and an allowance, the proportion of work- 
ing mothers was 51 per cent. By comparison, the 
proportion was 46 per cent in families of students 
obtaining an allowance and 43 per cent in families 
of students who received neither an allowance nor 
earnings. 


Summary and Implications 


One-third of all females 18 and 19 years of age 
and seven-tenths of those 20 to 24 years of age 
are married.* In addition, less than one-fourth of 
all females 18 and 19 years of age and one-twelfth 
of those 20 to 24 years of age are attending college 
or professional schools.* 


These data emphasize the importance of providing 
formalized training in the principles of money man- 
agement at the high school level. 

The findings of this study indicate that teachers of 
money management are confronted with high school 
students who differ considerably in the types of experi- 
ences they have in acquiring spending money. The 
findings also indicate that a large number of these stu- 
dents come to the classroom with experiences which are 
analogous to those they will encounter after leaving high 
school, particularly in married life. 

Since studies concerned with marital adjustment indi- 
cate that money management is high on the list of areas 
of marital conflict, a continuing need for improving the 
effectiveness of teaching money management exists.° 
The ability of students to carry over training in the 
principles of money management will be influenced by 
their experiences in acquiring spending money. Differ- 
ences in their experiences will necessitate flexibility 
in the presentation of these principles by teachers of 
money management if maximum value of the experi- 
ences both in terms of motivation and of transference 


is to be achieved. 


* U.S. Bureau oF THE Census, Current Population Re- 
ports, Series P-20, No. 96. 

* U.S. Bureau or THE Census, Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, 1959. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1959 [out of print]. 

5 Ancu W. TroELstTruP, Consumer Problems. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952, Chapter 2. 
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II. Experiences in Purchasing Clothing 


HIS report is concerned with the clothing 
purchasing experiences of the high school 


students studied in part I. The study also attempted 
to obtain additional insights into the choice-making 
experiences which preceded the actual spending 
of money. 


The Selected Articles of Clothing 

Information concerning purchasing behavior was 
obtained for dresses, skirts, and shoes. Two types 
of shoes, flats or casual, and heels or dress, were 
used because it was felt that purchasing behavior 
might differ significantly for the two types. The 
relative importance of purchasing and of making 
dresses and skirts was also studied. 

More than four-fifths of the students purchased 
and about one-half made one or more dresses dur- 
ing the year. In terms of the total number of 
dresses, seven-tenths were purchased and the re- 
mainder were made. Almost three-fourths of the 
girls who made their own dresses made some of 
them in homemaking classes. It is interesting to 
note, however, that in terms of the total number 
made, 43 per cent were made out of class. 

Six-sevenths of the students purchased and about 
one-half made one or more skirts. In terms of the 
total number of skirts, three-fourths were pur- 
chased and the remainder were made. Almost 
seven-tenths of those making skirts made some of 
them in homemaking classes. In terms of the total 
number made, however, more than one-half were 
made out of class. The proportion of students 
making both skirts and dresses out of class was 
higher for twelfth graders than for tenth and 
eleventh graders. 

All of the students purchased flats during the 
year, and about four-fifths purchased heels. Of 
the total number of shoes purchased, two-thirds 
were flats and the remainder were heels. The 
average of those purchasing heels increased with 
increasing years of schooling, but the average of 
those purchasing flats was similar by school grade. 


Purchases by Shopping Area and Type of Store 


Shopping for dresses, skirts, and shoes custo- 
marily was done in the downtown shopping district 
of San Francisco. In general, about three-fourths of 
the items were purchased in downtown stores. 
Table 1 shows purchase pattern by type of shopping 
area. 

The purchase patterns for all items of clothing 


were similar for tenth and eleventh graders. Twelfth 
graders, however, tended to purchase the items 
relatively more frequently in secondary shopping 
centers and less frequently in the other two areas 
than was the case for students in the lower grades, 
The purchase pattern by type of store again was 
similar for dresses and skirts. (See table 2. ) 


TABLE | 


Purchases of selected articles of clothing of homemaking 
students by type of shopping area 





STUDENTS USING TYPE OF SHOPPING AREA 
INDICATED 


STUDENTS sete — a. 
ARTICLE OF PUR- 
CLOTHING CHASING Downtown Secondary 
Shopping Shopping Neighborhood 
District District Store 
number per cent per cent per cent 
Dresses . 810 74 15 11 
Skirts. . 829 73 16 ll 
Shoes—flats sal 964 68 15 17 
Shoes—heels. . 790 77 13 10 





Tenth and eleventh graders had similar purchase 
patterns for the four items. Twelfth graders tended 
to purchase a larger proportion of dresses and 
skirts at departmentized rather than non-depart- 
mentized women’s clothing stores. In addition, 
flats were purchased more frequently at women’s 
shoe stores and less frequently at men’s and 
women’s shoe stores, while heels were purchased 
more frequently at department stores and _ less 
frequently at women’s shoe stores. 


TABLE 2 


Purchases of selected articles of clothing of homemaking 
students by type of store 





STUDENTS USING TYPE OF SHOPPING AREA INDICATED 





Women's _ 
Clothing Stor 
ARTICLE OF De- Store suerte Men's 
CLOTHING part- — } —— anc 
ment Women's | Other 
| Store De- Not ’ Clothing 
part- | depart- — ‘iw om Store 
—= — lwomen's| °" § 
per per per per per per per 
cent cent cent cent cent cent cent 
Dresses 52 16 23}; — -- 5 4 
Skirts. .... 54 12 + a —_ 6 4 
Shoes—flats..| 5 4 0 | 4 28 19 l 
Shoes—heels . 10 4 0 29 54 2 1 





Shopping Companions 
Students customarily went shopping either by 
themselves or with their mothers. (See table 3.) 
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While the relative frequency with which persons 
other than their mothers accompanied them was 
about the same for the four items of clothing, the 
proportions w ho went shopping by themselves or 
with their mothers differed conside rably for the 
four items. 


TABLE 3 


Purchases of selected articles of clothing of homemaking 
students by shopping companion 





STUDENTS WITH SHOPPING COMPANION INDICATED 
ARTICLE OF - : - ar © 
CLOTHING No . wo or 
Shopping Mother | Sister k a ener More 
Companion = Persons 
per cent per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent 
Dresses 22 45 5 19 5 4 
Skirts 33 35 6 20 4 2 
Shoes—fiats 43 27 5 20 4 l 
Shoes—heels 30 39 5 19 4 2 





If shopping by themselves is an indication of 
difficulty of selection or of the confidence students 
have in their ability to select an appropriate item, 
then students appe sared to have the least difficulty 
and most confidence when purchasing flats, next 
skirts, then heels, and lastly dresses. The per- 
centage going shopping by themselves was twice 
as great for flats as for dresses. On the other hand, 
when students went shopping with their mothers 
the relationship was reversed for the four items. 

The relationships presented above for all stu- 
dents also existed for students in each of the grades. 
(See table 4.) In addition, for each item of cloth- 
ing the percentage going shopping by themselves 
increased while the percentage going shopping with 
their mothers decreased with increasing years of 
schooling. 

It is interesting to note that when students went 


TABLE 4 


Purchases of selected articles of clothing of homemaking 
students made shopping alone and with mother 
by school grade 





STUDENTS MAKING PURCHASES INDICATED 


Dresses Skirts Shoes — flats Shoes—heels 
SCHOO! 
GRADE 
No No No No 
shop- shop- shop shop- 
ping Mother! ping |Mother| ping |Mother| ping | Mother 
com- com- com- com 
panion panion panion panion 
per cent | per cent) per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent 
10 17 49 27 43 36 31 24 46 
ll. 20 47 34 35 43 27 31 39 
12. 28 37 38 32 50 22 37 31 
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shopping with their mothers about two-thirds indi- 
cated that they had an understanding ahead of 
time as to how much would be spent for each of 
the items. Students also indicated that their 
mothers paid for 74 per cent of the dresses pur- 
chased together, 65 per cent of the heels, 59 per 
cent of the skirts, and 54 per cent of the flats 
while the students paid for the remainder. These 
percentages decreased with increasing years of 
schooling. With respect to the method used to pay 
for the items, cash, of course, was the customary 
one. Credit, however, was used to purchase one- 
third of the dresses and skirts but only one-sixth 
of the heels and one-eighth of the flats. 


Shopping Behavior and Brand Names 


To obtain additional insights into their choice- 
making experiences, students were asked a number 
of questions concerning their shopping behavior, 
their awareness of brand names, and factors influ- 
encing their selection of specific articles of cloth- 
ing. With respect to shopping behavior, students 
first were asked if they usually shopped in a num- 
ber of stores before purchasing each of the four 
items of clothing and then were asked if they 
usually purchased the item at the same store. 
The percentages replying affirmatively to these 
questions were as follows: 

STUDENTS REPORTING 
Purchasing at 


ARTICLE OF 
CLOTHING 


Shopping Around Same Store 
per cent per cent 
Dresses 90 29 
Skirts 83 30 
Shoes—flats 60 50 
Shoes—heels 72 45 


With respect to awareness of brand names stu- 
dents first were asked if any of the items they pur- 
chased had brand names and then were requested 
to write in the names. The percentages replying 
affirmatively and those indicating specific brand 
names were as follows: 

STUDENTS GIVING 

BRAND NAME 


STUDENTS REPORTING 
ITEM HAD 
BRAND NAME 


ARTICLE OF 
CLOTHING 


per cent per cent 
Dresses 63 19 
Skirts 66 26 
Shoes—flats 76 54 
Shoes—heels 71 42 


From the responses it would appear that brand 
names were relatively unimportant to the students 
in the purchase of dresses and skirts. Since a large 
number of students indicated several brand names 
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for shoes, particularly for flats, it would also appear 
that the majority of students did not confine their 
shoe purchases to one particular brand. The twelfth 
graders seemed to have a greater awareness of 
brands than did students in the other two grades. 


Factors Influencing Selection 


Students were presented with a list of 15 factors 
and were asked first to check and then to rank three 
of the factors which most influenced their selection 
of a specific article of clothing. Provision was made 
for write-ins of factors. Ratings were obtained for 
sweaters and blouses as well as for dresses, skirts, 
and shoes. The six factors receiving the highest 
ratings for each article of clothing are presented 
in table 5. 


TABLE 5 


Ratings of factors influencing selection of specific articles 
of clothing of homemaking students 
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| SWEAT- 
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Brand name. 
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wearing. . 
Classmates are wear- 
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pete, Me that 
make it a little dif- 
et ices oip:s 
Mother liked it best..| 5 | 
Fiber content....... 
Weave and finish as 
it affects amount 
of care and expense 


ow 


of upkeep of article 
(crease-resistant, 
washable)......... 6 








Color received the highest rating for all items. 
With the exception of flats, the two next highest 
ratings were for style and fit. Style was rated 
higher than fit for dresses and skirts, while the 
reverse was true for the other articles of clothing. 
While the factors receiving the three highest ratings 
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tended to be similar for all items of clothing, those 
receiving the three lowest varied considerably. 

A series of four factors were included in the list 
to obtain an indication of the influence of class- 
mates on the purchasing decisions of the student. 
From the ratings given these factors it would ap- 
pear that classmates exerted a positive influence 
on the purchase of sweaters, skirts, flats, and, to a 
lesser extent, blouses. 

Mother rather than classmates appeared to be 
more influential in the purchase of dresses and 
heels. It was not surprising to find that the factor 
“different from what classmates are wearing” also 
received a high rating on these. 

The factor “brand name” seemed to exert the 
most influence in the purchase of shoes, particularly 
flats, which ranked brand name third highest of 
the factors. To a lesser extent it also influenced 
the purchase of sweaters and blouses. This factor 
did not receive a high rating for either dresses or 
skirts. 

The quality of the item in terms of physical 
characteristics of the fabric appeared to be most 
important in the purchase of skirts and, to a 
lesser extent, of sweaters and dresses. Both “fiber 
content” and “weave and finish of fabric” received 
high ratings for skirts, “fiber content” for sweaters, 
and “weave and finish” for dresses. The fact that 
a large proportion of students made both skirts and 
dresses probably tended to increase their aware- 
ness of physical characteristics when selecting these 
items. 

It is interesting to note some of the factors that 
did not rate high for any of the items. Advertising 
in a fashion magazine or newspaper was one of the 
less important factors. Regular price or sale price 
were others. Additional factors were: friend has 
one like it, and girl friend liked it best. While these 
factors were checked by some students, they did 
not receive enough points to be included in the 
six highest ratings. 


The data indicate that the homemaking students had 
a wide range of experiences in making choices when 
purchasing clothing. The data also indicate that there 
were more differences than similarities in the pur- 
chasing behavior of these students when specific items 
of clothing were being selected. 


Aids for Observing National Farm/City Week 


National Farm/City Week will be observed again this year as an opportunity 
to build better relationships between town and country neighbors. Dates are 
November 18 to 24, 1960. Aids are available at nominal cost from Farm/City 
Week, c/o Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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College Students’ Interest in 
Education for Family Living’ 


JANE L. REEs 
Chairman, Department of Home Economics 
Miami University 


As an initial step in curriculum revision, the 
faculty of the department of home economics at 
Miami University explored the felt need and inter- 
est of freshman and senior women in subjects 
related to home and family living. 

A questionnaire was designed and distributed 
to 1100 freshman women and 380 senior women in 
residence at Miami University. The questionnaires 
were distributed by the head residents in each 
residence hall in February of 1960. The responses 
were: Freshman women, 920, distributed among 
the following schools: Education, 455; Arts and 
Science, 343; Business, 57; Fine Arts, 29; Applied 
Science, 10; and no school indicated, 26; senior 
women, 229, distributed among the following 
schools: Education, 124; Arts and Science, 90; 
Business, 19; and Fine Arts, 6. 

A major question was, “As you foresee your 
future role as a career woman and/or mother and 
homemaker do you feel the need for information 
concerning (specific areas related to home and 
family living)?” It was found that more than two- 
thirds of the freshman women felt the need for 
more information in the areas of: foods and nutri- 
tion, child development, family relationships, and 
home management. The areas of greatest felt need 
were in the areas of child development (77 per 
cent) and family relationships (69 per cent). In 
response to the same question, almost three-fourths 
of the seniors felt the need for more information 
regarding foods and nutrition, and more than 60 
per cent felt the need for more information regard- 
ing: child development, family relationships, home 
management, and home art. Slight variations in 
response were noticeable among schools. The high- 

' This is a summary of a study which is described in de- 
tail in a publication entitled “Freshman and Senior Women’s 
Interest in Education for Home and Family Living,” pub- 


lished by the Home Economics Department of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, in June 1960. 


est degree of felt need was indicated by students 
majoring in business and education. 

Other questions concerned interest in electing 
home economics courses, interest in a general elec- 
tive course, degree of interest in specific areas 
related to home and family living, interest in a 
double major, and opinions regarding the image 
and name of home economics. 

Summary. The study showed a high degree of 
felt need and interest in areas related to homes 
and family living. The areas of greatest felt need 
and interest were in the areas of child development 
and family relationships, and home management. 

More than two-thirds of the freshman and senior 
women are or would have been interested in elect- 
ing a general course related to home and family 
living. Senior women indicated a higher degree 
of interest than did freshman women. 

Almost one-fifth of the freshman women indi- 
cated an interest in electing a double major. Social 
studies and home economics were the most fre- 
quently mentioned as a desired combination. 

More than one-fourth of the freshmen and one- 
fifth of the seniors would prefer home economics 
to be called by another name at the college level. 
The name most frequently preferred was home art 
and science, followed by home and farnily living. 


Experimental Chair Used to 


Establish Measurements 
Ciara A. Ripper 
Woman's College 
University of North Carolina 


An experimental chair that could be adjusted 
in height, depth, slant and shape of seat, back, and 
arm rest was designed and used to discover the 
shapes that people preferred for body support in 
sitting positions. One hundred and twenty-nine 
men and women had the chair adjusted to suit them 
in different types of sitting posture. By combining 
the angles and heights that were similar, it was 
found that three main types of sitting positions are 
preferred by adults. They are: 

1. The erect position preferred near a table, a desk, 
or other surface while dining, writing, or playing 
table games. 

2. The less erect, more relaxed position preferred 
mainly for conversation, listening, or viewing. 
3. The relaxed position preferred while reading, 

watching TV, or for informal conversations. 

Basic measurements for the total form that sup- 


‘ports the seated individual in each of the three 
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types of sitting positions are recommended from 
this study. They are not only the height, length, 
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Front and side view of the experimental chair 


and width of the seat of the chair, bench, or sofa 
but also the placement and amount of the depres- 
sions and the resulting curvatures that best fit the 
human body. Likewise the sizes and curvatures 
for the entire back of the chair, bench, or sofa for 
the desired support are recommended. The place- 
ment of the chair back in relation to the chair seat 
is most important, and the space relationships un- 
covered by this research need to be incorporated 
into the design of chairs, seats, and sofas if true 
comfort is to be obtained. 

One size is recommended for each of the three 
types of sitting positions as the best over-all size 
for the majority of adults and for public or general 
use. 

A second size for each of the three types of 
sitting positions is also recommended for adults 
‘of greater than average stature and for individual 
use. 

A third size is not recommended for those of 
shorter than average stature, because the best over- 
all size will fit the majority of short individuals 
very well indeed. Furthermore, short individuals 
tend to choose other than the lowest seats when 
tall people are to be seated in the same room, 
probably in order to be able to communicate on a 
more equal level. 

The basic design measurements apply equally 
to hard and soft types of materials. For hard seats 
and backs, such as shaped or molded wood or 
plastic, the measurements and curvatures apply di- 
rectly to the finished product. For upholstered or 
cushioned seats and backs, the measurements and 
curvatures are those which a chair seat and a 
chair back should assume, with firm support, when 
in use. 
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The basic design measurements for sitting lend 
themselves to wide application in a variety of chair 
styles. 

Since the proportions of the recommended basic 
design measurements for sitting are based on the 
proportions of the human body, they should result 
in designs that are most pleasing both functionally 
and esthetically. 

The published study—“Basic Design Measure- 
ments for Sitting’—may be obtained by requesting 
Bulletin No. 616 from the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 


Want Homemakers 
to Try New Recipes?’ 


Dorotuy Dickins 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station 


Some clues to homemakers’ acceptance of new 
food combinations and new recipes resulted from 
a recent study of methods for determining con- 
sumer reaction food combinations. The 
study tested four types of questions which were 
used in personal interview with a representative 
sample of 810 urban families in four Mississippi 
cities (Meridian, Clarksdale, Winona, and Pica- 
yune). These four questions were: 

I. What do you usually do about trying a new and 

interesting recipe? 
(a) with foods used before and why 
(b) with one or more foods not used before 


to new 


and why 

II. What would you do about trying this recipe 
for fruit trifle and why? 
(Homemaker is shown the recipe and asked to 
name the foods in the recipe which she has 
used in her home before. ) 

III. What would you do about trying this recipe for 
trifle and why? 
(Homemaker is shown the recipe and a photo- 
graph of the dish already prepared and asked 
to name the foods in the recipe which she has 
used in her home before. ) 

IV. Have you tried a new recipe in the past 3 
months? If yes, what? 
What did you do after learning about it (or 


‘ Published with the approval of the Director, Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Journal Paper No. 836, 
1960. This report is contributory to the Southern Regional 
Project SM-13, Revised. 
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thinking it up) and name foods in recipe which 
you have used in your home before. 

Possibilities for action mentioned in all four ques- 
tions were: 

(1) Go ahead and try it; (2) talk to a friend or 
family member first; (3) wait until someone else 
tried; (4) wait until you have tasted it somewhere; 
(5) not try it at all (not a possibility, of course, 
in question IV); (6) other. These possibilities were 
listed on a card and the interviewee handed the 
card to select what she would do. 

Questions I and IV were asked all interviewees. 
Questions IT and III were asked of every other one. 
That is, no interviewee was asked more than one 
question concerning the fruit trifle dessert. 

For analysis of data pertaining to what they 
usually do, would do, or did, replies of (2) talk 
to a friend or family member first, (3) wait until 
someone else tried it, and (4) wait until you have 
tasted it somewhere, were combined into one cate- 
gory termed ; In question I, home- 
makers deseified as “hesitate” more often said they 
talked with a friend or family member first, while 
in questions II and III relating to a complicated 
dessert mixture,” more who hesitated replied, “Wait 
until someone else tried it,” or “Wait until I've 
Those who reported a new 


“hesitate.” 


tasted it somewhere.” 
recipe tried in the past 3 months (question IV), 
who said they hesitated before trying, reported 
they had talked with a friend or family member 
first. When the homemaker hesitated about trying, 
the usual procedure was to talk with a friend or 
family member; but when the recipe was quite 
complicated, she waited until it was tasted by some- 
one else or by herself. 

As will be noted in the table, in all cases more 
homemakers would go ahead and try a new com- 
bination of familiar foods than a recipe containing 
a new food or foods. Also to be noted is the higher 
percentage of those who would go ahead and try 
when both recipe and picture are shown. 

Sufficient data for statistical analyses were ob- 
tained for five groups: 

1. What they usually do when they hear of a new 
and interesting recipe with foods used before. 

2. What they usually do when they hear of a new 
and interesting recipe with foods not used before. 

3. What they would do about the fruit trifle recipe 

(recipe only shown) containing foods not used 

before 


? Ingredients included left-over sponge or pound cake, 
ginger ale, milk, peach-apricot jam, vanilla instant pudding, 
sliced peaches, and fruit cocktail. 
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What homemaker usually does, would do, or did about 
trying a recipe 





HOMEMAKERS REPLYING TO 
QUESTIONS 
ACTION TOWARD NEW RECIPE 


I II It! Iv* 


per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent 


Go ahead 


Foods used before 71 64 76 74 

Foods not used before 37 34 43 70 
Hesitate 

Foods used before. . . 16 18 18 26 

Foods not used before 33 13 14 30 
Not try at all 

Foods used before. . 13 18 6 

Foods not used before. . 30 53 43 


STATEMENT OF FOOD USE NUMBER OF FAMILIES 


Foods used before 810 22 17 | 226 
Foods not used before ; 806 | 425+ | 3467 | 65 





* Sixty-four per cent of the interviewees reported they had not 
tried a new recipe in the past 3 months. 

t Ginger ale, instant vanilla pudding, and peach-apricot jam 
were the foods which were most often named as not used before. 


4. What they would do about the fruit trifle recipe 
(both recipe and picture shown ) containing foods 
not used before. 

5. What they did about a new recipe they tried in 
the past three months with foods used before. 
Statistical analyses showed that there was con- 

sistency in replies to these questions by the same 

women.* 

From the data obtained using four types of ques- 
tions, it would seem that question I is superior. 
The homemaker is able to tell what she usually 
does about a new and interesting recipe, and this 
information is related to what she says she would 
do about a very complicated dessert recipe con- 
taining new foods, or what she did within the 
past three months about a new recipe with foods 
used before. 

After homemakers were asked what they usually 
did or would do about a new recipe, they were 
asked to explain why they would do that. The 
type of reason most frequently given for going 
ahead and trying was, in the first question, “Like 
to try something new and different; like to experi- 
ment.” In the second and third questions, the 
principal reasons for going ahead were, “it sounds 
good”; “it looks good”; “it looks appetizing.” 

The reasons for hesitating reported most often in 
connection with all questions were fear of failure 
and desire to shift responsibility to someone else. 

Most frequently reported reasons given for not 


3 Those interested in results of statistical analyses may ob- 
tain these by writing author. 
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Joan Bell, while a junior in home economics at Central 
Michigan University last year, worked out this “Basic 
Four Train” for the use of her roommate, an elementary 
teacher-to-be. It was most enthusiastically and success- 
fully used for nutrition lessons in practice teaching. 
Home economics teachers might find this kind of visual 
aid appreciated by elementary teachers in their school 
systems.—EVELYN IRENE ROUNER, associate professor, 
Central Michigan University. 


trying at all differed in question I with whether 
the recipe was of foods used or not used before. 
Most frequent reason for not trying a new recipe 
with foods used before was, “Satisfaction with the 
present pattern.” With foods not used before, it 
was, “Time and effort involved.” 

In question II, the reason given most often for 
not trying at all was, “Doesn’t sound good.” In 
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question III, it was, “Wouldn't try because of the 

time and effort involved.” 

This study indicated that there are three types 
of consumers in the market: (1) Those who will 
try the new—who like to experiment; (2) those who 
hesitate—who do not really trust their own judg- 
ment, who must have the “go sign” from a friend 
or relative, and, in case of a recipe with foods 
not used before, must have tasted it themselves or 
know people who have tasted and can vouch for it; 
(3) those who won't try at all—who like to go 
along in the same old way, or don’t have imagina- 
tion to see something good in the new. A picture 
of the dish already prepared helps the situation 
somewhat. From this study, it would seem that 
there are homemakers who associate the new with 
an added work load of both time and energy. 

Some implications in this study for the agricul- 
tural industry and educators are the desirability of: 
1. Providing opportunity to taste the new recipe. 

Seek out those homemakers who like to try the 

new and encourage them to introduce it to 

friends and relatives. 

2. Building self-confidence in the homemaker. She 
often hesitates to try a new recipe for fear of 
failure. 

3. Providing many uses for the product (many 
recipes) that require the minimum in time and 
effort on the part of the homemaker. 

4. Selling the homemaker on the idea that kinds 
and forms of foods have drastically changed in 
the past 40 years, as have kinds and forms of 
clothing, and that they may be “missing out” if 
they are following the same food pattern. 


Is It Chicanery? 


The following alerts are from a statement made by Earl W. Kintner, chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, at the Conference on Consumer 
Frauds held at East Lansing, Michigan, on September 23, 1960: 

In the final analysis, the education of the consumer himself may be the 


truly best guard against the use of chicanery in the marketplace. 


Imagine 


how difficult it would be for fraudulent operators if we could alert every 


member of the buying public to put up his guard whenever he sees or hears 


one of the following six sucker signals: 


1. “Buy now or lose the chance. . 


“It's only a legal form. . 
“Just a few easy lessons. . 
“You can save up to. . 


“Yours absolutely free. . 


D Ww w to 


“You have been —s selec aod. 


The Federal Trade Sitenaieten stands ready to co-operate with state 
authorities in their efforts to protect the consumer from fraudulent business 


practices. 





——_ 








Marriage in College 


This is the first of two articles devoted to what has been called “the second 
revolution in the education of women.” Because the progress of a womans life 
differs from that of a man, the education of women needs to take into account 
the drastic shifts in the design of life most women experience. Otherwise, the 
talents of many women will be lost. Many authorities today argue that college 
education should prepare women for taking a job, marrying and rearing children, 
and working again after the childen are grown or need less care. 

With the trend toward earlier marriage, often education and marriage are 
being combined. The present article by Mrs. Perry, a recent graduate of the 
University of Minnesota with a major in home economics education, reports a 
survey she conducted while pursuing her studies last year. The second article 
will deal with the problems of going back to college after education has been 
interrupted by marriage. It will appear in December. 


Beryl Perry 





Photo Associates 








OLLEGE marriages are continuing to in- 
crease, but this was only a statistic until I 
decided to marry at the end of my sophomore year. 
It was then I discovered the concern and opposition 
of parents and college instructors toward marriage 
in college, and I began to realize there were many 
misunderstandings concerning married students. 
This background prompted me to do a study of 
college marriage which included a questionnaire 
survey of marriages at the University of Minnesota. 
Sixteen couples answered the questionnaires, but 
even this small sampling uncovered a number of 
facts or trends in college marriage. 


A Common Misconception 

The grouping of college marriages with “teen- 
age” marriage is one of the common misunderstand- 
ings. Of the persons included in this survey, the 
average age at marriage was 23.5 years for men 
and 21.5 years for women. The average age of 
marriage in the United States in 1958 was 23 years 
for men and 20 years for women, indicating that 
college marriage cannot be classified as “teen-age” 
marriage or even early marriage. Fifty per cent 
of the persons in this survey married in their senior 
year, and another 25 per cent married in their 
junior year of college. Several married before 
entering college but had worked or been in the 
armed forces after high school. 
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It appears that one reason for more marriages 
in college is that young people are marrying when 
they feel they are ready for marriage, whether they 
are in or out of college. This has been possible for 
many because of increased prosperity and avail- 
ability of jobs. 


Financing 


Some people think that those who marry in col- 
lege are still dependent on parents for their support, 
but my survey showed only two couples receiving 
any help from parents. The primary sources of 
income were part-time employment or full-time 
employment of the spouse not in school, indicating 
that married students are as financially independent 
as most newly married couples. 

The number of hours worked by students carry- 
ing a full college schedule and a part-time job 
ranged from 20 to 33 hours per week. This is 
probably one reason why married students are not 
as active in campus activities, which is one of the 
complaints of colleges. But many colleges are dis- 
covering that the married students are among the 
better students, both in attitude and scholastic 
achievement. 

The fact that some couples sacrifice in order to 
get an education is evident in my survey by a range 
in yearly expenses of $2500 to $5000. The average 
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living expense was $3,730 a year, or $310 per 
month, but we must realize that this includes the 
high costs of college itself. An interesting fact 
brought out was that every couple owned a car, 
and two couples were “two-car families.” Also, 50 
per cent of the cars were less than six years old. 
Some studies done at colleges in other parts of the 
United States have shown that a car is something 
many married students do without. 

Parental opposition was experienced by only 
one quarter of the couples in my survey, and three 
of these indicated it was from the girl's parents. 
It is understandable that parents are afraid the 
girl may not finish her education if she quits to 
work or have a family. 


Patterns and Goals 


I used four basic patterns found in college mar- 
riages, although some couples fall into two patterns. 
First, where both the husband and wife are in 
college. Four of the couples in my survey were 
in this pattern, and six couples were in each of the 
other patterns. The second pattern is where the 
husband is in college and the wife is earning the 
living or is a full-time homemaker. The third pat- 
tern is where the husband is earning the living and 
the wife is in college. The fact that as many mar- 
ried students were in this pattern as the second 
one should be encouraging to parents. In each of 
these cases the husband had completed some ad- 
vanced education, varying from a two-year voca- 
tional course to a master’s degree, and the wife 
was back in college to get her degree. The fourth 
pattern is where there are children in the family. 
The number of couples in this pattern indicated 
that the presence of children is not stopping young 
couples from completing their college education. 
It is also interesting to note that the college diploma 
is not necessarily the chief goal of the married 
women. Slightly over 50 per cent of the wives 
plan to continue their career immediately after 
college graduation, and most of the others indi- 
cated a desire to come back to a career later. 

This study has brought to light that the primary 
factors involved in making a college marriage suc- 
cessful are the same factors that need to be present 
in any successful marriage. My own college mar- 
riage has been a hectic life at times, with the 
usual problems and adjustments, but it has been 
full of rewards and happiness. I hope my study 
will help to develop a better understanding toward 
couples who are combining their marriage and 
education. 
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News Corner 


Ruth Hubbard of Catron, Missouri, the author 
of “A Senior Looks at Scholarship” in the € ollege 
Clubs pages of the January Journa., has been 
awarded a three-year National Science Foundation 
Fellowship for study at the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 


“Womanpower” was the theme of a college 
club workshop sponsored by the college clubs sec- 
tion of the Oregon Home Economics Association 
and held at Linfield College. 

Mrs. Beth Bailey McLean, professor at Oregon 
State College, discussed the versatility of home 
economics, emphasizing that home economists must 
have a flexible education to help them adjust to 
the times, to changes, and to improvements. 

Dorothy M. Sherrill, Oregon Extension specialist 
and chairman of the AHEA consumer interests 
committee, urged college club members to use the 
objectives of AHEA as blueprints for living. In 
concluding her address, Miss Sherrill said: 

College club members are on the threshold of a 
career which has no boundaries in what can be 
accomplished in home and family life, in our com- 
munities, and in the world. You can make the kind 
of difference in the kind of world we have. Re- 
member, it’s your participation in the American 
Home Economics Association which will make an 
effective program far greater than any of us can 
accomplish alone. 


Mary Elizabeth Kendall, president of the AHEA 
college club section for 1960-61 and a student at 
the University of Alabama, was the Association’s 
youth delegate to the 15th annual meeting of the 
National Conference on Citizenship. This meeting 
was held in Washington, D. C., September 16 to 20. 
Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field secretary, also at- 
tended the conference as the AHEA voting delegate. 


The University of Puerto Rico college club 
initiated a student loan fund as its project for 
the past year. This fund will provide financial 
assistance for a home economics student interested 
in becoming a home economics teacher. 


Stephania Kovacs, a student at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology and president of the Pennsyl- 
vania college clubs section, served as a member of 
a group reporting on the “PHEA Experiment in 
Interpreting Home Economics to the Public” at the 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Home Eco- 
nomics Association. This was a very educational 
public relations project. 
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Bonnie P. SmirH 
ARS Information Division 


One hundred years of height-weight records for 
U. S. adults have been incorporated into one re- 
search report by Milicent Hathaway and Elsie D 
Foard of the human nutrition research division. 

The report includes the results of a nation-wide 
study made in 1950 by the American College Health 
Association of the heights and weights of 160,000 
college freshmen; those of 6,000 families inter- 
viewed in the Department's 1955 nation-wide food 
consumption survey; and yearly records of college 
freshmen at Smith, Vassar, Amherst, and Yale, dat- 
ing back to 1860. 

The records show that young men and women in 
the United States today average about two inches 
taller than those of 60 years ago. The height for 
men has increased from an average of 6714 inches 
before 1900 to 69% the women’s 
average from 6214 to 6414 inches. 

It appears that men and women with at least 
some college training are taller and lighter than 
those with only elementary education, according 
to the USDA 1955 surve y. This is especially evident 
in the 40- to 49-year age group of women, where 
those with elementary school education averaged 
0.7 inch shorter and 17 pounds heavier than college 
women. This survey also showed that younger 
homemakers with more formal education provided 
the most nutritious diets. 

In addition, average heights of college freshmen 
in the four schools from which records were avail- 
able seemed to be slightly greater than the general 
average. Young women entering $ Smith and Vassar 
in the 1950’s averaged 65 inches as compared with 
63 inches for women who entered in the late 1800's. 
Heights of Amherst and Yale freshmen have in- 
creased from an average of 671 inches in the early 
1880's to more than 70 inches in the 1950's. 

The average weight of the freshmen in the two 
women’s colleges has risen from 118 to 127 pounds, 
an increase of about 4 pounds per inch of added 
height. The average weight for men entering Am- 
herst and Yale has increased from 135 pounds to 
157, representing a gain of about 7 pounds per inch 
of added height. 

The percentage of young men measuring six feet 
and over in the freshman classes at both Amherst 
and Yale has increased from 4 per cent in 1883 to 
more than 30 per cent in 1956 and 1957. 


inches today, 


The report also shows how patterns of immigra- 
tion caused the average height of U. S. soldiers in 
World War I (1917-19) to be somewhat below that 
of soldiers of the Civil War in the 1860's. Before 
1860 immigrants to the U. S. were largely German 
and Irish, who were relatively tall. After 1880 
there was a sharp rise in the proportion of Italian 
and Russian immigrants, who were much shorter, 
on the average. Sons of immigrants to the U.S.A., 
records show, generally average about an inch 
taller than their fathers. 

This gradual increase in stature of the U. S. 
population is probably due to several factors, in- 
cluding advances in medical care and sanitation, 
improved knowledge of nutrition, and the abun- 
dance of food in this country, along with a steady 
economic growth. These circumstances offer 
greater opportunity for people to achieve their in- 
herited growth potential. 

Single copies of the report, “Heights and Weights 
of Adults in the United States,” Home Economics 
Research Report No. 10, are free from the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Whether or not the wife is employed away 
from home generally has little effect on the nutri- 
tional quality of the family diet but does alter food 
costs. Evidence for this has been compiled by 
household economists in a recent report on the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 1955 household 
food consumption survey. 

The report shows that among families with similar 
incomes, employed homemakers spent about $0.56 
more per person on weekly food supplies than did 
nonemployed homemakers. Working wives bought 
more meat, poultry, and fish as well as more baked 
goods, fats, oils, and beverages. Also, their families 
were apt to buy more meals out and spend more 
for them. 

As for convenience foods—flour mixes were used 
more by nonworking wives. Frozen vegetables and 
fruits, juices, soups, jams, and jellies were used 
equally by both groups. 

Though nutritional differences were small, there 
was a slight tendency for more families with em- 
ployed homemakers to have diets with thiamine and 
riboflavin below the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Research Council. 

The report, “Food Consumption and Dietary 
Levels of Households as Related to Employment 
of Homemaker—United States by Region,” is 75 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Correction: Reference to the article on fabric disin- 
fectants by McNeil et al., reviewed in the May issue, should 
read Applied Microbiology. 











Youth Groups 
Honor Mildred Horton 


Mildred Horton, executive secretary of AHEA, 
received an honorary membership in the Future 
Homemakers of America during the 1960 National 
Meeting of FHA held in Washington, D. C., in July. 
Honorary memberships are awarded by FHA only 
to a few adults specially designated for outstanding 
service to the teen-age organization. The citation 
to Miss Horton read, in part: 


Miss Horton has served as the Executive Secretary of 
the American Home Economics Association since 1947— 
just two years after Future Homemakers of America was 
organized. Through these years she has realized the 
Association’s responsibility as a co-sponsor for our FHA 
organization on the national level and has responded to 
every request made to her for help with special projects. 

Miss Horton’s influence has been felt in the profession 
of home economics as a whole, especially through her 
broad view of the field and her farsightedness as regards 
future needs and trends. . . . 


The Home Economics Club of Howard Univer- 
sity also elected Miss Horton to honorary member- 
ship in May. The following excerpts are from the 
citation presented to her: 

Through the years, Miss Horton, you have exemplified the 
true spirit of brotherhood. Always we have felt your deep 
sincerity and effective concern for people from all sections 
of these United States as well as those from other lands. 

For those of us who have received our lights from the 
Betty Lamp at headquarters, for the many who are yet to 
receive them, and in recognition of the flame that you have 
so proudly carried and shared, we take great pleasure and 
honor in electing you as an honorary member of the Home 
Economics Club of Howard University. 


FHA Survey Indicates 


Home Economics Favored 


Jan Miles of Metter, Georgia, who was 1959-60 
national vice-president of FHA for public relations, 
recently conducted a survey by FHA chapters in 
nine states across the country on the question 
“Do you think home economics should be a part of 
every girl's high school education?” 

Of the 107 answers received, 101 favored high 
school home economics courses. Questioned in the 
poll were 34 high school girls, 29 young women 
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Sandra Hollingsworth, Ricut, Raton, New Mexico, out- 

going president of Future Homemakers of America, 

presents honorary membership in the organization to 

Mildred Horton, executive secretary of the American 
Home Economics Association 


who married immediately after graduating from 
high school, 22 college home economics majors, 
and 22 women working in other fields. 

Some typical expressions of opinion follow: 

High school girls said: (1) “With many mothers 
working today, many girls are not taught home- 
making at home. Yet the most important job of 
every girl will be homemaking. Whether she will 
be good or bad will be determined by the knowl- 
edge she has in the field.” (2) “I’ve learned that a 
happy home doesn’t depend on one member up- 
holding its standards, but on all of its members 
working together and accepting responsibilities.” 

Young-marrieds said: (1) “Marriage is the ulti- 
mate goal for most women. In my contact with 
young wives, I can always tell the ones who were 
smart enough to take home economics. . . . Taking 
home economics was the smartest thing I did in 
high school.” (2) “The projects you undertake 
teach you the talent of getting along with people. 
Family harmony depends on this talent, whether 
youre living with your parents or have a home 
of your own.” (3) “I feel that it helped me to 
make marital adjustments in a more broad-minded 
manner.” 

From college home economics majors: (1) “Ex- 
perts tell us the number of unhappy, inefficient 
homes is increasing. Home economics tries to 
prepare girls for improved family living and 
definitely should be part of every girl’s high school 
education.” (2) “Values and skills taught in home 
economics are a vital part of every person’s life 
(boys as well as girls). At least one year of home 
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economics should be taught to all students.” (3) “It 
taught me co-operation, responsibility, and interest 
in the family group.” 

From women working in fields other than home 
economics: (1) “No matter what you choose for 
your career, girls who have had home economics in 
high school are in a better position for the future 
than girls who haven't.” (2) “It teaches you to be 
a good homemaker, wife and mother, and that’s 
what's necessary for a good community.” 


Report of 13th Annual 


Conference on Aging 


Auice H. SmirH 
Michigan Department of Health 
Lansing, Michigan 


Mrs. Smith represented AHEA at this conference. 


The conference held at the University of Michi- 
gan on June 27 to 29, 1960 preceded by six months 
the White House Conference on Aging scheduled 
for January 9 to 12, 1961. The Michigan confer- 
ence concerned itself with ways and means of sus- 
taining the enthusiasm necessary for implementing 
the plans, proposals, and ideas which will flow 
from the White House Conference. Its theme was 
“Aging in the 60's, Decade for Action.” 

The first White House Conference on Aging in 
1950 agreed that our basic need was the provision 
of a society in which older persons could live and 
build a satisfactory life. To do this meant a 
change in social philosophy, more knowledge of 
needs, and extended services and action. These 
are tangible goals toward which the 1961 White 
House Conference has been aimed. 

Conference plans have been developing in all 
the states. The concern of the Michigan Confer- 
ence was “After the White House Conference— 
What?” What kinds of organizations will be re- 
quired at various levels of action? What conditions 
—personnel, legislation, support—are essential for 
implementing recommendations sure to flow from 
the White House Conference? What can be done 
to maintain the current widespread interest in 
creating a society favorable to older people? 

Answers involve definitive, pap sera net and 
imaginative action. We need a more thoroughly 
developed system for unde Senalen the problems 
of the aged. This is a difficult situation to deal with 
because, first, we are afraid to face up to facts 
regarding later years; we are do-it-yourselfers, 
faced with problems of our own lives and not will- 
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ing to turn them over to others, and we fail to use 
the data we have in planning for the future. 
Second, we are involved in constant motion, often 
getting nowhere with our purposeless action. This 
type of movement results from ignorance of what 
we want as individuals and as a society. To remedy 
this situation, we need planned research. 

How can professional organizations become in- 
volved in action programs? All professional organi- 
zations have three main purposes: (1) to extend 
and improve the quality of service; (2) to further 
the development of the profession; (3) to make an 
optimum contribution to society. This means a 
continuous program of study and research. 

As home economists, we might ask ourselves and 
our Association: What are we doing to implement 
action implied in the following questions: 

1. What kind of roles can the older person play 

in the family and the community? 

. How can we identify and utilize the resources of 

older persons in community life? 

3. What avenues are available for developing re- 
sources for older persons? 

4. What is the responsibility of the family for the 
aging? 

5. How can the community prevent disengagement 
from becoming withdrawal? 

6. Where do we begin education for a new or ex- 

tended role? 

. What must the community do to make room for 

utilizing the new roles of the aging? 


Traffic Safety 


Conference 


to 


~l 


Jean S. TayLor 
Arlington, Virginia 


Mrs. Taylor, an AHEA vice-president, represented the 
Association at the meeting she reports here. 


The Traffic Safety Conference was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on September 23, 1960. I attended 
the meeting of the advisory group of Women’s and 
Parents’ Organizations to the President’s Commit- 
tee for Traffic Safety. 

This is an area in which home economists, as 
well as others, should be better informed and more 
inspired. Two interesting leaflets will help in this: 
“You Are in the President's Highway Safety Action 
Program” and “The #1 Lifesaving Challenge in 
America Today.” Write to The President’s Commit- 
tee for Traffic Safety, General Services Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











Food and Drug Administration’s 
Consumer Consultant Program 


Carta S. WILLIAMS 
Bureau of Program Planning and Appraisal 
Food and Drug Administration 


The Food and Drug Administration now has 20 
Consumer Consultants. They are located through- 
out the Food and Drug Administration’s 18 field 
districts. These highly competent women . . . care- 
fully chosen with qualified professional background 
. .. are adding a very real contribution to the Food 
and Drug Administration’s work and are supporting 
the enforcement of food, drug, and cosmetic laws 
by working directly with the public. In talking 
about drugs, cosmetics, and foods, they are giving 
the consumer public “food for thought,” we be- 
lieve. To bring you up to date on this Consumer 
Consultant Program, I must go back a few years. 

When Charles W. Crawford was the Commis- 
sioner of the Food and Drug Administration, he 
was deeply convinced that there was a very great 
need for the Food and Drug Administration to 
know better what the public were thinking about 
the protections they enjoyed . . . how well acquainted 
they were with the Food and Drug Administration’s 
work . . . its regulatory programs . . . the laws it en- 
forced . . . its jurisdictions. He fully realized that 
the public were grossly uninformed . . . in the pro- 
tections offered them, their families . . . their health 
and their pocketbook! Because they were unin- 
formed, the public seemed to be apathetic or dis- 
interested. But Mr. Crawford believed that there 
was tremendous latent interest which would spring 
to life if people knew about our problems. He 
realized that public interest and sentiment, properly 
expressed, could serve to guide FDA in the admin- 
istration of the law and in requesting new legisla- 
tion. Commissioner Larrick has shared Mr. Craw- 
ford’s interest in consumer understanding. 

As I see the Consumer Consultant Program, its 
objective is to help the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion get the information it needs from consumers. 
In the Bureau of Program Planning and Appraisal, 
we would like to take this information and use it 
as a part of the “appraisal” of the effectiveness of 
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our regulatory programs; and we would like to 
build it into new programs to give better consumer 
protection. 

One of the chief obstacles in doing this hereto- 
fore has been a fear that the consumer views we 
were getting were not sound. We have been 
afraid that the consumer did not really understand 
our problems or his own problems and that we 
were getting ill-considered or non-representative 
views. 

Through the Consumer Consultants, we have a 
mechanism for explaining these problems to con- 
sumers, for thorough discussion of them, and for 
reflecting back truly authoritative consumer opinion 
to the Food and Drug Administration. 

One of the most obvious areas for undertaking 
this program is that of food standards work. We 
have recently tried to encourage more consumer 
participation in food-standards-making by setting 
up a special consumer mailing list for proposed 
changes in food standards or proposed new stand- 
ards. And we have tried to explain to these con- 
sumers, by releases geared to consumer-level 
understanding, just what was involved. But the 
written word is often not enough. We must meet 
with consumers and talk about these things. Only 
then can we be sure that we know what consumers 
expect in a standardized food; or whether they 
would be deceived by a particular label statement; 
or whether a label is fully informative, as it is 
intended. 

Another obvious program area is that of labeling 
of foods. We sometimes lose lawsuits—but more 
often just hesitate to bring them—because we are 
not sure what particular labeling means to con- 
sumers. 

And the same applies to labeling of vitamins 
and drugs. How many consumers know how to 
read a vitamin label intelligently? How many 
understand the key phrase “minimum daily require- 
ment”? Are the wordings of directions for use and 
warnings on drugs understandable to the anxious 
mother of a sick child? 

We think that consumers could undoubtedly give 
us many valuable suggestions on these and count- 
less other matters. 

The consumer consultants provide us channels 
for reaching consumers, for explaining the technical 
aspects of a problem, and then for “brain-storming” 
up ideas for improving consumer protection. 

AHEA members serving as consumer consultants 
to the FDA and their districts include: Mrs. Eliza 
K. Paschall, Atlanta; Mrs. Beatrice S$. Knight and 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Whitlock, Baltimore; Mrs. Ruth 
M. Parks, Boston; Mrs. Mabel E. French, Buffalo; 
Mrs. Harriet L. Stephens, Chicago; Mrs. Carolyn 
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Miller, Cincinnati; Mrs. Elaine Charman, Denver; 
Mrs. Mary Jane Bostick, Detroit; Mrs. Lorena 
Meyers, Kansas City; Mrs. Elsie Russell, Los An- 
geles; Mrs. A. N. Satterlee, Minneapolis; Mrs. Ruth 
K. Robards, New Orleans; Mrs. Virginia F. Nunan, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Loretta Johnson, St. Louis; Dr. 
Emil Mrak, San Francisco; and Mrs. Jeannette 
Crum, Seattle. 


Phi Upsilon Omicron 
Offers Graduate Scholarships 


Applications for Phi Upsilon Omicron’s annual 
fellowship of $500 for postgraduate work in home 
economics are now invited. Applicants must be 
Phi U members. 

Two Golden Anniversary Scholarships of approxi- 
mately $200 each for undergraduate study are be- 
ing offered this year for the first time. These 
scholarships will be rotated among the Districts. 
Phi U members in colleges or universities located 
in Districts VII and VIII are invited to apply 
now. 

The recipient must be a Phi U member in good 
academic standing. The need of the applicant and 
participation in Phi U activities will be considered 
in the selection. 

Applications for Phi Upsilon Omicron’s Biennium 
Scholarship of $1,000 for advanced graduate study 
in 1962-63 may be made now. 

The requirements are: 

A Phi U member—not an honorary one, | 
has completed at least half the hour-requirements 
toward a doctor’s degree in some phase of home 
economics; and (2) who has had at least four 
years of successful employment in home eco- 


1) who 


nomics. 

Write to Mrs. Genevieve Forthun, Phi U Business 
Secretary, 720 North 12th Street, Fargo, North 
Dakota, for application forms. Applications must 
be in by January 15, 1961. 

Again, as for many years, Phi Upsilon Omicron 
has joined with AHEA in providing a scholarship 
for a foreign student who wishes to major in home 
economics. Early in the spring each year, the selec- 
tion of that student is made by the international 
committee of AHEA from applic ations which that 
committee has received. 


Pillsbury Announces 
Third Annual Awards Program 


The Pillsbury Company is conducting its third 
Pillsbury Awards Program. The program leads a 
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home economics major from her college campus to 
an executive position with The Pillsbury Company. 

The Pillsbury Award winner becomes associate 
director of the Pillsbury Junior Home Service 
Center for one year. This is not a “job” in the 
usual sense of the word; rather, it is a training 
program designed to provide the award winner 
with a variety of work experiences which will apply 
and expand her previous academic training. The 
Pillsbury Junior Home Service Center is a consumer 
service department which seeks to meet young 
people’s needs for information and guidance on 
food preparation and homemaking. 

The winner also receives a cash award of $1,000 
in addition to her year's salary of $4500. 

Six other outstanding home economics majors 
will receive Pillsbury Honor Awards. They will 
receive cash grants of $250. In addition, they will 
be invited, along with their deans of home eco- 
nomics, to visit with Pillsbury in Minneapolis for 
two days, with all expenses paid. 

Full information on the program, including ap- 
plication forms, was being sent to colleges and 
universities throughout the United States in Sep- 
tember. Applications must be received by the 
Pillsbury Awards Program no later than Novem- 
ber 28, postmarked no later than November 23. 
For further information, schools may write to: The 
Pillsbury Awards Program, Box 517, Ansonia Sta- 
tion, New York 23, N.Y. 


The General Foods Fund 
Home Economics Fellowships 


The General Foods Fund Fellowships were estab- 
lished to encourage and help able students to 
undertake graduate work in home economics. Al- 
though business and industry have long contributed 
to the support of education, most of this aid has 
gone, in the past, to fields of pure science, medicine, 
and technology. It is, therefore, gratifying to have 
the General Foods Fund, an independent founda- 
tion sponsored by General Foods Corporation, 
recognize the need and value of developing leaders 
in the field of home economics and provide uni- 
versities with sufficient means to attract superior 
candidates. 

Last spring, for the fifth consecutive year, the 
Fund renewed the 24 fellowships established in 
1956 at 12 universities, and established two addi- 
tional fellowships at another college. To date, 
$427,000 has been granted for these home eco- 
nomics fellowships. Under the plan, grants of 
$7,000 are made yearly to each participating insti- 
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tution. ($1,000 of this sum is a cost-of-education 
supplement to the school for administrative pur- 
poses.) The remaining $6,000 is awarded by the 
universities to the fellow or fellows they select. 
Each school has the choice of granting either a 
one-year fellowship to two candidates for master’s 
degrees or a two-year fellowship to one candidate 
for a doctorate. 

This year, 21 candidates have received grants 
under the Fund. It is interesting to note that 18 
of these are working toward their doctorates. It is 
interesting, too, to note the varied areas of study 
embraced by the fellows—for these fellowships are 
not restricted to foods and nutrition, but may be 
used for study in any major area of home eco- 
nomics. The 1960-61 fellows are specializing in 
child development, family relations, home manage- 
ment, textiles and clothing as well as foods and 
nutrition and home economics education. 

Already some of the General Foods Fund fellows 
who have completed their studies are taking places 
of leadership in the home economics profession. 
One, who received her doctorate last year, has 
been appointed head of the home economics de- 
partment at Florida A & M College; another is 
head of home economics education at Colorado 
State University. Twelve have accepted staff posi- 
tions in the home economics departments of other 
leading schools. Still others have gone into govern- 
ment service. We are confident that all of these— 
and the others who will be working in research or 
business—will make a significant contribution to the 
home economics profession. 

Following are the 1960-61 General Foods Fund 
fellows and their areas of study, together with the 
names of the universities awarding the grants. Per- 
sons wishing to apply for one of these grants should 
write direct to the deans of the universities listed. 


UNIVERSITIES GRANTING 
GENERAL Foops Funp 





FELLOWSHIPS AND DEANS 
or Home Economics 
Cornell University 


Dean Helen G. Canoyer 
New York State College of 


Home Economics 


University of Illinois 


Dr. Janice M. Smith 
Head of Home Economics 
Department 


1960-61 FELLows AND 
Strupy AREAS 


Mary Jane Strattner—Candi- 
date for PhD in child de- 
velopment and family re- 
lations 

Eleanor Williams—Candidate 
for PhD in foods and nu- 
trition 


Mrs. Ruby Adams—Candi- 
date for PhD in foods 


Towa State University 


Dean Helen R. LeBaron 
College of Home Economics 


Kansas State University 


Dean Doretta S. Hoffman 
School of Home Economics 


Michigan State University 
Dean Thelma Porter 
College of Home Economics 
University of Minnesota 


Dr. Louise A. Stedman 
Director, School of Home 
Economics 


Ohio State University 


Associate Dean Dorothy Scott 
Director, School of Home 
Economics 


Oklahoma State University 
Dean Lela O'Toole 


Division of Home Economics 


Pennsylvania State University 


Dean Grace M. Henderson 
College of Home Economics 


Purdue University 

Dean Beulah V. Gillaspie 
School of Home Economics 
University of Tennessee 


Dean Lura M. Odland 
College of Home Economics 


University of Wisconsin 


Associate Dean Frances L. 
Zuill 


School of Home Economics 


Oregon State College 
Dean Miriam Scholl 


School of Home Economics 
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Maxine Armstrong — Candi- 
date for PhD in nutrition 
and home economics edu- 
cation 

Mrs. Frances Magrabi—Can- 
didate for PhD in home 
management and_ con- 
sumption economics 


Virginia Serraon—Candidate 
for PhD in foods and 
nutrition 

Lois Adams—Candidate for 
MS in textiles and clothing 


Addreen Nichols—Candidate 
for PhD in home manage- 
ment 


Sister Ingrid Anderson—Can- 
didate for PhD in nutrition 

Mary E. German—Candidate 
for MS in foods and nutri- 
tion 


Donna Ditty—Candidate for 
PhD in textiles and cloth- 


ing 
Mrs. Marthellen R. Van 
Scoyoc — Candidate for 


PhD in textiles and cloth- 
ing 

Betty Jean Brannon—Candi- 
date for PhD in home 
economics education 

Mrs. Lorene Keeler—Candi- 
date for PhD in family 
relations and child devel- 
opment 


Mr. Grady White—Candidate 
for PhD in child develop- 
ment and family relations 

Jerry Rivers—Candidate for 
PhD in foods and nutrition 


Mary Rose Kaleel- Candidate 
for PhD in foods 


Mrs. Sara Hunt—Candidate 
for PhD in foods and 
nutrition 

Alice L. Cromartie—Candi- 
date for PhD in foods and 
nutrition 


Bernadine Helen Peterson 
Candidate for PhD in 
home economics education 

Louise Page—Candidate for 
PhD in foods and nutrition 


(First fellowships to be 
awarded for the academic 
year 1961-62) 




















Let’s tell the world: 
YOU’RE THE GREATEST....-cccccccceceeeees 


In helping families plan their budgets 


In teaching homemakers how to manage their time 

In studying ways to improve health through better nutrition 

In warning the public against food fads and fallacies 

In educating young women to be better homemakers 

In working with industry to produce better foods, fabrics, and equipment 


In research on new foods for space age feeding 


WHY DO YOU KEEP IT TO YOURSELVES????2???2???22 


Let’s tell the world that... . 





Home economics is a professional field which takes in a number of specialized careers concerned with improving 

individual and family well-being. It includes finding knowledge and applying it in nutrition, foods, clothing, housing, 

household equipment, child development, family relationships, family economics, home management, house furnishings, 
july I ) I ) 





and other aspects of living 








that home economists are leaders in. . . 


Business Extension Service Institution Administration 
Colleges and Universities Health and Welfare Research 
Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education Homemaking College Clubs 


YOU are the most important person in our public relations program. What you say, how you say it, what 
you do, how you do it, and the way you look, form the image of what the public thinks of us. 


We're proud to be home economists, aren't you? But are you doing your part to promote your 


profession? 


AHEA Public Relations and Communications Committee 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT JULY 31, 1960 
ASSETS 
General Fund 
LEE AS” SL cE CRE $116,962.26 
EE aera desesndbcscanesebesusionnocesesibaninee 2,298.03 
Investments—U. S. Government securities at COSt ...........cccccccccccssscssessesseeecssseeceenceeeeeeseneesees 272,276.58 
ced eowensconvcscvencetntndninsiemevupineeseshsnceneststnhsntuonsntosccortes ' 15,175.33 
Pe a sishabbilibecconeenetaiiiniesontabesevebesusoncos 2,871.50 
arn cept tids non wumnpesnscemibenbubisbsoncnnesonsedesbastusscsecosecceces 625.00 
aoe vans scennceicleedepuivnsoiaicncuabenouahcascoumsesensmanees 4,120.50 
Fone Funds 


Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Due from General Fund 
Headquarters building 
Furnishings and decorations ........... 

Replacement and Maintenance Fund 
Cash on deposit 
Due from General Fund 
Investments—At Cost .............c00ceccceeeeeeess ; 

Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Due from General Fund 
Investments—At cost 

Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 
Investments—At cost 

Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 
Investments—At cost 

Gertrude T. Spitz International Scholarship Fund 
Cash on deposit 

Mildred Horton Fellowship Fund 
Due from General Fund 
Investments—At cost 


General Fund 
Accounts payable ................ 
SS “ee 
Deferred income 
Special funds 
International Scholarship Fund . 


Pren-Hall Foundation Fellowship Fund . ee Se le “ 


Ninth International Congress on Home Economics 


Reserve fund 
EL A 
Other Funds 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Principal of fund 
Replacement and Maintenance Fund 
Principal of fund .. (ae 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Income accumulated 
Principal of fund 
Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 
Due to General Fund 


el eiessdlitacnerecrstens tovseseraseésentda ansvesmsoouncnssseneoses 


Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 


es ssmesnoredecwiainbaniiane 


Principal of fund 
Gertrude T. Spitz International Scholarship Fund 
NE II TWINGE oc cceccccosceveccccccseccescsonseccers 
Principal of fund 
Mildred Horton Fellowship Fund 
Income accumulated 
Principal of fund ............. 


$ 105.54 
165,727.40 
45,053.80 


$ 2,741.87 
3,824.29 
14,870.62 


$ 40.98 
22,500.00 


$ 14,085.11 
500.00 
2,178.85 


$ 40.98 
22,500.00 


$ 1,814.75 
6,185.25 


$ 306.75 


3,693.25 


$ 750.00 
3,727. 44 

$ 542.39 
14,305.00 


$210,886.74 


21,436.78 


22,540.98 
8,000.00 
4,000.00 


4,477.44 
14,847.39 
$ 29,293.42 


6,594.46 
100,528.50 


16,763.96 
10,000.00 
251,148.86 


$210,886.74 


21,436.78 
22,540.98 
8,000.00 
4,000.00 
4,477.44 


14,847.39 


$414,329.20 


286,189.33 
$700,518.53 


$414,329.20 


286,189.33 
$700,518.53 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1960 


Income 
Membership 
ETE ore rae 
Journal subscriptions ...... 
International associates ...... 
Journal of Home Economics 
fe eras 
Subscriptions and sales ....... ; 
Sales of other publications, etc 
Annual meeting 
Se al 
Registration fees .. 
I ; Cee 
Income from investments and royalties ......... 
Rental income ...................0.. ws 
Total income ................... Pe des SA pee aoe oF 
Amount required from surplus per budget 


Expe nse 


Salari s : 
Social security taxes and retirement ..............ccccccccscececcceeceeeeeeeeeeee ’ 
Headquarters building (Includes utilities, maintenance, insurance, janitor supplies, et: 
Office expense (Includes postage, stationery, supplies, telephone, equipment, etc.) . 
Journal of Home Economics 
Advertising ..............-. 
Distribution ................ 
SII. siinnsuipnoninntinsinneniennes 
Publications ................ 
Association promotion ... 
Annual meeting 
Ra eee eee 
Program .......... 
ge 
Sections and committees .................ccccecccceeeceeeee 
Coaiege chub G2PeGms0s ........cscccsscsssescesosessoseeseeres 
Committees and representatives ............0.++. 
Special research project ................. 
Affiliations and representations ........... siititaintlds 
Replacement and maintenance reserve 
( Soedioted EXPENSES ............. 


Total expense ................. 
Excess of income over expense , 
Item not included in the operating budget 


Expenses of the public relations program incurred during the year ended July 31, 1960 . 


Addition to surplus during the year ended July 31, 1960 0.0.0.0... 


Auditor’s Opinion 
To the Executive Board 
American Home Economics Association 


Actual 
Income and 
Expense 


P 


73,839.90 
98,283.50 
1,002.50 


50,096.55 


107,135.00 
13,996.50 
725.07 
12,899.96 
2,550.00 


$397,877.98 


$397,877.98 


$141,576.57 
3,569.27 
8,688.56 
28,601.55 


13,470.95 
5,126.12 
88,709.06 
14,326.54 
2,528.90 


19,613.36 
12,475.26 
13,437.24 
1,337.27 
1,915.82 
312.79 
114.06 
819.41 
500.00 
66.59 
$369,189.32 


$ 28 688.66 


ho WS bo Ul 


27,659.89 
$ 1,028.77 


Appre vec 
1959-60 Budget 


$ 74,820.00 
100,235.00 


50,000.00 
12,000.00 
19,000.00 


70,000.00 
12,000.00 


500.00 
500.00 
$344,055.00 

57,845.00 
$401,900.00 


to © 


$153,440.00 
3,000.00 
8,600.00 
28,400.00 


18,000.00 
5,600.00 
90,000.00 
15,200.00 
2,500.00 


24,000.00 
16,000.00 
14,000.00 
4,500.00 
1,500.00 
5,500.00 
4,060.00 
3,600.00 
2,500.00 
1,500.00 


$401,900.00 


We have examined the balance sheet of the American Home Economics Association as at July 31, 1960, and the state- 
ment of income and expense for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted 


} 


auditing standards and included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we deemed 


necessary In the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of income and expense present fairly the financial 
position of the American Home Economics Association as at July 31, 1960, and the results of its operations for the year then ended, 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


Washington, D. C. G 
October 4. 1960 


P. GRAHAM & COMPANY 
By G. R. Bowers 











Education (Elementary, 


Secondary, and Adult) 


Education for home and family life, E. P. 
Amipon. School Life 42, No. 9 (May 1960), 
pp. 31-35. 

In this article, Miss Amidon, director of the 
Home Economics Education Branch of the Office 
of Education, reviews the function and the situation 
of home economics in our secondary schools and 
points out some of the changes that are being 
made to meet today’s needs. 

She begins with a statement of current changes 
and of society's expectation of family strength, say- 
ing, in part 

Despite the changes, however, society stil] expects the 
home to stay stable and be consoling, to reinforce the posi- 
tive forces in the world and to mitigate the negative. In 
other words, society expects the home to understand the 
changes that are going on and to adjust to them wisely and 
well. But the home can be no wiser and no better than 
the family that lives there, and the family can be no wiser 
and no better than its individual members. This need for 
wisdom in the individual member of the family points 
unhesitatingly in one direction—toward careful education 
for successful family life. The subject cannot be carelessly 
or casually treated, by either the teacher or the taught. It 
must be carefully organized, skillfully presented, and assidu- 
ously studied. 

Some tasks logically fall to the school and some 
should be done by other agencies. How to differ- 
entiate between these responsibilities is an im- 
portant part of establishing the role of home 
economics. 

Among the abilities that home economics seeks to 
inculcate in students through home economics pro- 
grams, the author includes the ability to make wise 
use of human and material resources; to apply to 
everyday life in the home the ideas and principles 
drawn from many disciplines; to set goals for him- 
self and examine his values as they influence the 
use he will make of his resources. 

The article includes a review of certain organi- 
zational practices that have proved successful or 
are being tried out at certain levels to achieve a 
curriculum that will foster the abilities listed. Some 
of the practices discussed are: 

For 7th and 8th grades—experience indicates that 
a one-semester course in home economics offered 


daily is more effective than a two-semester course 
once or twice a week. Some schools have success- 
fully “blocked” home economics with some special 
subject, divided the class, and offered each sub- 
ject for one semester. 

At the senior high school level—different patterns 
are being tried to meet the needs of students who 
plan to marry during high school or immediately 
thereafter, the college-bound, and those preparing 
for an immediate wage-earning occupation. Some 
schools are experimenting with a two-year home 
economics program with one year in 9th or 10th 
grade and the other in 11th or 12th grade. Some 
schools, especially large high schools, are offering 
some concentrated semesters of specialized study. 
Some schools are experimenting with a one-semester 
senior course without prerequisites. Other schools 
are developing courses for the college-bound stu- 
dents. Such courses are important for two reasons, 
according to Miss Amidon: 

One, they give superior high school students some insight 
into the interrelatedness of many subjects so that they will be 
able to draw meaning from them for their own personal 
lives, now and later; second, they show something of the 
fast-growing body of knowledge about home and family 
life and the wide range of professional opportunities now 
open to the expert in these fields. 

Inservice preparation of teachers in many locali- 
ties is concerned with improvement of programs. 
A New York study resulted in a statement of charac- 
teristics of high-quality programs in the categories 
of teacher, courses, content, methods and _ tech- 
niques, and the facilities. Following are the charac- 
teristics set forth for courses: 

Courses. Are adapted to the needs and abilities of stu- 


dents; allow for some system of grouping which would 


result in maximum achievement by students on all ability 
levels; are scheduled on the basis of a planned sequence 
enroll pupils in sufficient numbers to permit both group 
organization and individual attention. 

Programs in home economics for adults are ex- 
panding along with other adult programs. Home- 
makers of all ages are increasingly asking for 
education in child development, family | relation- 
ships, and home management, in planning and serv- 
ing family meals, in family economics, and in 
meeting the needs of aging family members. 

Because the teacher is the key to a successful 
instructional program, all who are responsible for 
her education and motivation are concerned about 
the factors in her professional competence. Colleges, 
the author reports, are encouraging more critical 
thinking, more self-direction, and more creativity. 
“Most home economics programs in teacher educa- 
tion make the teacher well aware that she has 
broad responsibilities, that she is not just teaching 
a subject but is helping her students to become 
well-coordinated young people.” 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Pays [Lert 
University of Tennessee 


Does “buy now, pay later” cost too much? 
[Editorial]. Consumer Bull. 43, No. 8 (Aug. 
1960), pp. 31-32. 

Statistics indicate that the personal debt load of 
Americans is climbing at a faster rate than their 
disposable income, by a factor of two to one. Most 
bankers and economists do not regard the present 
debt load as dangerous, but the more cautious sug- 
gest that this rapid rise of personal debts in relation 
to income must level off at some point, perhaps 
soon. 

Two aspects of credit causing considerable dis- 
cussion are whether consumers really know what 
it costs them to buy “on time” and whether they 
care to know. George Katona advances the opinion 
that even well-educated, upper-income families are 
woefully ignorant about the financial costs of install- 
ment buying. Study of cases of persons who have 
met with misfortune in this field indicate that many 
people do not bother to read the fine print (which 
often spells out what they have committed them- 
selves for) but sign on the dotted line without 
much deliberation in order to get what they want 
immediately. 

During the last session of Congress, there was a 
strong move to get some kind of bill passed that 
would require full disclosure of interest charges on 
all consumer items purchased on an installment 
basis. One proposal was that both the cash and 
the “time-payment” price be listed on the price tag. 
Most retailers think such a plan would tend to 
dampen all enthusiasm for installment buying but 
would like to have consistent installment laws 
passed throughout the country. 


A low cost marketing tool—USDA consumer 
grades, E. Ferris. Agr. Marketing 5, No. 8 
(Aug. 1960), p. 6. 

USDA consumer grades are a low-cost marketing 
aid for many food products. They have been de- 
veloped for meat, poultry, eggs, dairy products, 
canned, frozen, and dried fruits and vegetables, and 
a few fresh fruits and vegetables. Work is con- 
stantly under way to improve the grades currently 
in use and to develop new ones as needed. 

The use of these grades and grade marks is en- 
tirely voluntary. Where they are used, they provide 
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consumers with uniform quality guides—particularly 
important today with so many products on the 
market. 

Buying graded foods, of course, does not neces- 
sarily imply buying only the best. Grades are de- 
signed to identify the range of available qualities 
so that the shopper can pick the one most suited 
to his needs. Often consumers need to be reminded 
that lower grades provide good, wholesome food, 
uniquely suited to some purposes, and usually at a 
saving. A booklet describing all of the USDA 
consumer grades and suggesting suitable uses for 
many of them is available free from the Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Don’t fall for these frauds and gyps. Changing 

Times 14, No. 7 (July 1960), pp. 7-14. 

Each year Americans are victimized out of mil- 
lions of dollars by inducements to put money into 
dubious schemes, products, and services. 

The top 10 rackets and frauds in 1960 as meas- 
ured by the number of complaints received by the 
National Better Business Bureau are: 

1. Deceptive drug, device, cosmetic advertising 
2. Questionable franchise deals, especially in vend- 
ing machines 
3. Mail-order sales of dubious gadgets and garden 
supplies 
. Unsound earn-money-at-home schemes 
. High pressure home-improvement schemes 
. Fictitious lists and comparative prices 
. Bait ads 
. Unordered merchandise schemes, especially in 
charitable appeals 
9. Telephone sales of doubtful securities 
10. Photography schemes 

In one recent month, the Post Office Department 
alone listed over 45 separate actions against people 
charged with using the mails to defraud. Almost 
daily the Federal Trade Commission takes action 
against one form of fraud or another. The Food 
and Drug Administration is also constantly at war 
with get-rich-quick operators. Efforts to protect 
the public and alert them to fraudulent schemes 
and questionable business practices are also being 
carried on at the state level at an increasing 
pace. 

Despite these government activities and those of 
business groups such as the Better Business 
Bureaus, consumers will continue to lose millions 
unless they become more cautious when offered 
lures cf enormous bargains and extravagant 
promises. 


onl os 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Rut HicHBERGER 
University of Tennessee 

and Opa WoLFrorp 

Berea College 


Principles of child growth and development, 
C. D. Patmer. J. Educ. Research 53, No. 7 ( Mar. 
1960), pp. 273-275. 

This is a report of a study which sought to deter- 
mine some objective bases for the selection of the 
content in the area of child growth and develop- 
ment by identifying the basic principles. A jury 
of eight people nationally known in the field of 
child growth and development agreed that seven 
of eleven books, selected by the investigator, were 
authoritative sources of principles. If a principle 
was agreed upon by four or more of the seven 
books, it was included. Sixteen principles were 
agreed upon. 

The author examined the organization of the 
content of child growth around these principles 
as a type of readiness organization. The organiza- 
tion of a course around problems, another readiness 
organization, was discussed. Only these two readi- 
ness organizations, applications to principles and 
problems, were recommended.—O. W. 


Maternal reactions and the development of inde- 
pendence and achievement behavior in young 
children, V. J. Cranpatyt, A. Preston, and A. 
Rasson. Child Devel. 31, No. 2 (June 1960), 
pp. 243-251. 

The study was concerned with the relation- 
ships between young children’s independence and 
achievement development, and it sought to evaluate 
antecedents of achievement behaviors. The sub- 
jects were 30 three-, four-, and five-year-old children 
and their mothers. The children were observed in 
nursery school free play and rated for (1) amount 
of achievement efforts, (2) help-seeking from 
adults, (3) emotional support-seeking from adults, 
and (4) approval-seeking from adults. The chil- 
dren were also observed in their homes in inter- 
action with their mothers and rated on the same 
four variables. The mothers were rated for the 
degree to which they rewarded each of the four 
systems of child behavior under investigation and 
were also rated for the amount of general affection 
they expressed toward their children. 

The study showed that the high-achieving chil- 
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dren were less dependent on adults for help and 
emotional support. The children’s behaviors were 
moderately consistent from home to nursery school. 
The mothers who frequently rewarded achievement 
efforts were less nurturant but no more nor less 
affectionate than mothers who were less prone to 
do so.—O.W. 


Family socioeconomic status and adolescent atti- 
tudes to authority, E. Tuma and N. Luovson. 
Child Devel. 31, No. 2 (June 1960), pp. 387. 
399. 

This study explored the relationships between 
several indices of family socioeconomic status and 
adolescents’ attitudes toward authority in the home, 
in school, and with their friends. The subjects 
were 19 boys and 29 girls selected from the Guid- 
ance Study at the University of California. Each 
adolescent was rated on his attitude to authority 
in the three situations—home, school, with peers— 
at ages 14, 15, and 16. The over-all measurement 
of socioeconomic level of the family at the time of 
the adolescent’s birth was provided by the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Child Welfare Index which is 
composed of a number of socioeconomic indices. 

A consistently negative relationship was found 
between the degree of conformity experienced by 
the male adolescent and the socioeconomic status of 
his family. No consistent trend was apparent for 
girls. Mothers’ education was the most powerful 
single predictor of boys’ attitude toward authority, 
yielding significant negative correlations in eight 
out of nine instances.—R.H. 


Relationship between ethnocentrism in children 
and the ethnocentrism and authoritarian rear- 
ing practices of their mothers, D. Mosner and 
A. Scovet. Child Devel. 31, No. 2 (June 1960), 
pp. 369-376. 

This study was designed to control parental 
prejudice while investigating the effects of authori- 
tarian child-rearing practices on the development 
of prejudice in children. A measure of ethnocentrism 
was administered to 400 children in sixth and 
seventh grades. A questionnaire designed to yield 
a measure of ethnocentrism and authoritarian rear- 
ing practices was sent to the mothers of these chil- 
dren. The results indicated that although there was 
a significant relationship between the ethnic atti- 
tudes of mothers and their attitudes toward authori- 
tarian child rearing practices, the ethnic attitudes 
of children were related only to the ethnic attitudes 
of their mothers and not to maternal attitudes to- 
ward authoritarian rearing practices.—R.H. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Hazex Merz Fox 
University of Nebraska 


Time-temperature tolerance of frozen foods: 
XXII. Relationship of bacterial population to 
temperature, H. D. Micuener, P. A. THOMPSON, 
and W. C. Drerricn. Food Tech. 14, No. 6 
(June 1960), pp. 290-294. 

Bacterial counts and taste tests were followed 
on 18 lots of peas, beans, cauliflower, and spinach 
exposed to temperatures ranging from —10° to 
40°F. The average initial (—20°F) count for the 
different lots ranged from 10° to over 10° bacteria 
per gram. Bacterial growth never occurred be- 
tween —10° and 20°F, but large numbers of 
bacteria always survived prolonged storage. Per- 
centage survival was extremely variable, averaging 
about 50 per cent. Off-flavors, which could not 
have been caused by bacterial growth, developed 
at these temperatures. Bacterial growth always 
occurred at temperatures of 25°F and above. Off- 
flavor was detected before the bacterial count 
increased significantly. Initial development of off- 
flavor appeared unrelated to growth of bacteria. 


Quality of protein in selected baked wheat 
products, B. M. Kennepy and A. R. Sapiston. 
Cereal Chem. 37, No. 4 (July 1960), pp. 535- 
543. 

The quality of protein was determined in baked 
wheat products containing varying amounts of milk 
and whole egg. Quality was evaluated by protein 
efficiency ratios (grams gain in weight per gram of 
protein consumed ) obtained in a four-week growth 
study with young rats. Values for the unbaked 
ingredients were: baking powder biscuits 2.4; 
muffins 2.9; griddlecakes 3.6; and cookies 4.2 (the 
value on cookies was obtained in a three-week rat 
growth study). Ratios were reduced by about 15 
per cent in the baked products. Milk and eggs 
exerted a marked supplementary effect since the 
determined protein efficiency ratios were more than 
60 per cent higher than values calculated from 
ratios obtained on individual components. The 
protein efficiency ratio for griddlecakes was nearly 
as high as for whole egg even though 52 per cent 
of the protein in griddlecakes was supplied by 
white flour. The amino acid content of the griddle- 
cake mixture was appreciably lower than that of 
whole egg, the amino acids, methionine, cystine, 
and tryptophan falling below the amounts present 
in the FAO reference protein. 
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Food Tech. 14, No. 7 (July 1960), pp. 320-332. 

Monosodium glutamate studies: I. Factors 
affecting detection of and preference for 
added glutamate in foods, H. L. Hanson, 
M. J. Brusnway, and H. Lineweavenr, pp. 320- 
327. 

Monosodium glutamate studies: II. Evaluation 
of a possible flavor stabilizing effect of 
glutamate in frozen foods and of the stabil- 
ity of glutamate to commercial canning 
process, H. L. Hanson, M. J. Brusnway, and 
H. Linewe aver, pp. 328-332. 

Studies to determine the ability of a trained panel 
to detect glutamate indicate that it is more readily 
detected than is the chloride ion when both are 
added at approximately equal sodium concentra- 
tions to chicken broth. The panel detected glutamate 
added to unseasoned chicken broth at levels ranging 
from 0.015 to 0.04 per cent. Added glutamate was 
less readily detected in foods such as pea and liver 
paste than in pork sausage, turkey a la king, or 
thickened chicken broth. Addition of thickening, 
fat, and seasonings at low or high levels interfered 
only slightly with detection of glutamate. Added 
glutamate was less readily detected in foods 
normally containing high levels of glutamate than 
in foods containing low levels. Preference for 
glutamate-containing samples was not directly re- 
lated to NaCl content, but preference tended to 
decrease somewhat as the optimum acceptable 
NaCl level was approached. Preference for foods 
with added glutamate equaled or exceeded prefer- 
ence for those without added glutamate. 

Monosodium glutamate at 0.15 or 0.35 per cent 
did not prevent off-flavor development at 10°F in 
fried chicken held 4 months; turkey a la king, 9 
months; raw turkey, 9 months; or pork sausage, 4 
months; or in pork sausage held 4 months at 20°F. 
Nor did it retard peroxide development at 10°F in 
fried chicken held one year; turkey a la king, 15 
months; uncooked turkey, 9 months; or pork sausage 
held 6 months at 20°F. The presence of glutamate 
neither prevented peroxide development nor did it 
mask the flavor changes that occurred. No loss in 
glutamate content was found in chicken broth, 
cream of chicken soup, or green beans subjected 
to commercial canning conditions. No flavor differ- 
ences were detected between two samples of 
chicken broth or cream of chicken soup prepared 
by adding equal amounts of glutamate before and 
after canning, respectively. The recommended 
procedure of adding glutamate before canning 
seems justifiable on the basis of this study since 
even distribution would thus be insured. 
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Health and Welfare 


Contributed by Aice H. Smrrn 
Michigan Department of Health 
Lansing, Michigan 


Telling is not teaching, E. ScrinpLer-RAmMan. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 37, No. 2 (Aug. 1960), 
pp. 118-120. 

Home economists in public health and social wel- 
fare are continuously trying to teach by telling. 
The author comments on teaching adults. The suc- 
cessful teacher must have a healthy motivation, 
personal and professional resources, knowledge of 
subject matter, ability to communicate effectively, 
enthusiasm for the job, and a sensitivity to know 
when to take the initiative or to let others lead. 

The learner must take part (learning involves 
activity) and must experience satisfaction. Learn- 
ing must be pleasant, purposeful, meaningful, and 
based on real experience. To help adults learn, 
the teacher has a choice of 16 methods ranging 
from the lecture to the workshop. If the student 
has learned, measured by evaluation or feedback, 
the teacher will do an even better job of teaching. 


Children and youth in a changing world. Chil- 
dren 7, No. 3 (May-June, 1960), pp. 83-120. 
This issue of Children is a series of reports on 

the Golden Anniversary White House Conference 

on Children and Youth. The titles and authors are: 

“Impressions of the White House Conference,” 

Kathryn Close, Editor; “Highlights of the Recom- 

mendations,” Dorothea Andrews, Children’s Bureau 

' Staff; “Youth Helps Run a Conference,” Susanna 

Mathews, Conference committee member; “Con- 

verting Words into Action,” Edward D. Green- 

wood, MD, Conference Committee Member; “Chil- 

dren and Youth in an Affluent Society,” Eveline M. 

Burns, PhD, Columbia University. 

“Moving Toward Maturity from Infancy through 
Adolescence” includes material from information 
sheets made available to conference participants. 
They deal with growth and development in infancy, 
early childhood, the early school years, pre- 
adolescence, early and later adolescence. 

This issue should be must reading for home 
economists and especially those concerned with 
public health and social welfare. 


Geriatrics 15, No. 4 (Apr. 1960), pp. 221-325. 
This special issue is a report of the University 
of Michigan’s symposium on gerontology. 
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The University’s concern in the field dates back 
to 1940 and involves many units of the institution 
concerned with research, demonstration, and in. 
struction in geriatrics and gerontology. 

This issue includes an introduction and historical] 
perspective along with nine reports of studies from 
the research-demonstration program in the rehabili- 
tation of older patients in county medical care 
facilities. 

At a later date, a symposium on “Education and 
Training” will be reported. 


Public assistance role in geriatric rehabilitation, 
Date C. Larson. Geriatrics 15, No. 5 (May 
1960), pp. 404-406. 
This is a preliminary report of a project initiated 

by the Illinois Public Aid Commission in co- 

operation with the medical profession and the 

Governor's Advisory Committee on Aging. Peoria, 

with its Institute of Phy sical Medicine and Rehabili- 

tation, was chosen for the site of this project 

“dedicated to the principle of proving both the 

human and the economic worth of returning to 

community life recipients of Old Age Assistance 
who would otherwise require institutionalization in 
either a nursing home or mental hospital.” 

The study group consisted of 34 patients over 65 
years of age for a two-year pilot period. The results 
show that rehabilitation of this group of persons 
in whom there were few physical and emotional 
strengths has not only saved the state money but 
has made these years happier and healthier ones 
A small number of the group found jobs and seve - 
were removed from the public assistance roles. 
Rehabilitation reduced the need for both long- 
term and intermittent medical care of chronic 
illness. 

An important phase of the project was the full 
use of all community services. This type of program 
can give back to the Community a unique gift— 
the wealth of maturity. 


Those powdered foods for dieting. Consumers 
Reports 25, No. 7 (July 1960), pp. 383-384. 
This report reviews the history of nutrient fluid 

mixtures and discusses in detail the most recent 
preparation on the market, Metrecal. This is a 
factual and unbiased report, which discusses the 
advantages and disadvantages, including compara- 
tive costs. The report states that “Used properly 
they're not harmful, and may be helpful for some 
dietetics.” Directions are included for a comparable 
preparation which can be prepared for less than 
one-third the cost. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by JuLrerre MyREN 
University of Minnesota 


Concrete: Bright new star in building [Editorial]. 
House & Garden (July 1960), pp. 64-81. 
Concrete has recently been transformed from an 

ordinary material used for basements and garages 

to one of great beauty and architectural importance. 

It is now molded into a wide variety of architectural 

shapes and forms to be used for walls, floors, and 

roofs. It often has texture, pattern, and color and 
can be used in a decorative way for walls and 
panels. It is economical and has remarkable insulat- 
ing, fire-resistant, and sound-absorbing properties. 

In order to use it in an aesthetic way, one needs a 

designer with imagination. Many ready-made deco- 

rative concrete blocks are available on the market 
for walls. Some have raised or pierced designs as 
well as open grille blocks to be used for screens. 

Many pictures of interiors, exteriors, and walls are 

shown which give some idea of the possibilities 

of concrete in building. 


America’s need for better housing is far too 
great to meet through new construction alone 
[Editorial]. House & Home (July 1960), pp. 99- 
111. 

“More than a quarter of today’s 46 million family- 
sized dwelling units are substandard. More than 
half of them are obsolete or obsolescent, built more 
than 30 years ago, before any of today’s better 
materials, components, and equipment were avail- 
able.” There are not enough manpower, materials, 
or money available to replace all these homes; 
therefore, it is hoped that the percentage of home 
improvement will increase. One item that has 
helped to set the pace and standards for home im- 
provement is the new house. Model houses help 
to do this and are visited by 40 million people 
annually. Some of the ideas they see which make 
the new house different from an old house are: 
convenient laundries, family rooms, screened out- 
door living rooms, better storage, modern kitchens, 
the second or third bath, and high comfort 
standards. 


What Japan has that we may profitably borrow, 
A. West. House Beautiful (Aug. 1960), pp. 72- 
75+. 

This issue of House Beautiful is completely de- 
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voted to Japan. It includes beautiful pictures and 
interesting articles on its architecture, gardens, 
philosophy, and foods. In his article, Mr. West 
analyzes and suggests how we can use ideas in 
housing developed by the Japanese over the cen- 
turies. Some of these are: the use of color, achiev- 
ing a feeling of space, the quality of unity, flexi- 
bility, and the relationship of the garden to the 
interior. 

The beautiful and distinctive style of Japanese 
architecture is achieved partly through a high 
degree of standardization of sizes in floor and wall 
areas. This also makes for flexib.lity in using slid- 
ing screens for walls which enables one to have 
large or small rooms, or exterior walls or none at all. 


Three houses built by the owners’ own hands, 
[Editorial] and Satty Ross. House Beautiful 
(July 1960), pp. 51-71. 

Three homes of modern-style architecture, each 
built largely by the owner, show the persistence 
of individual initiative. Each owner wanted to 
give his family a better home than he could find 
or afford. Each house is of considerable size on 
a large plot of land and very interesting and 
individual in design. The prospective builders of 
the first two houses described hired an architect 
while the third designed his own house. 

The first home was built by a 3l-year-old em- 
ployee of the Illinois Bell Telephone Company. He 
was a qualified electrician, but his handy-man 
abilities were only average when he started. 

The second home was built by a college art 
professor who has some skill at carpentry and a 
good knowledge of aesthetics. 

The owner of the third home was a designer 
with limited experience in the building trades. 


The all-electric house must be well planned and 
well built [Editorial]. House & Home (Apr. 
1960), pp. 135-137. 

The basic rules for good orientation, good mois- 
ture control, and good insulation are given very 
briefly. The rules are not limited to an all-electric 
house but will work with any kind of heating sys- 
tem. Charts are given to show the minimum 
overhang widths for windows in various climates 
within the U.S., both for windows facing true south 
as well as those facing 30° east or west of true 
south. It also points out that east and west windows 
cannot be helped by overhangs and should be 
placed high to reduce heating costs. If the view is 
in that direction, planting deciduous trees will help 
shade these windows. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Grace M. SHucart 
Kansas State University 


Creative thinking, J. B. Boutpen. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 36, No. 6 (June 1960), pp. 565-567. 
Creativity is essential for survival in the changing 

world in which we live. To prevent the loss of our 

greatest resource—the creative individual—it is be- 
coming increasingly important that we study the 
nature of the creative process. The author lists 
these steps: (1) sensing (recognizing the problem), 

(2) preparation (gathering data pertinent to the 

problem), (3) incubation (mulling over the idea), 

(4) illumination (recognizing the possible solu- 

tion), (5) verification (testing the proposed solu- 

tion). 

Certain abilities important in creativity are listed 
as: sensitivity to problems, judgment, and spon- 
taneous flexibility. Many psychologists believe that 
every person possesses a certain creative potential 
and that his ability in this area can be improved 
through guidance. Examples of techniques for 
producing ideas are listed. 


Write the menu for the readers, J. H. Bune. 
Modern Hosp. 95, No. 1 (July 1960), pp. 106- 
110. 

The menu is a powerful medium of communica- 
tion and should meet the basic requirements of all 
published writing: It should be written for its 
readers. A well-written hospital menu can be 
understood by everyone who reads it, is clear and 
concise, holds out no false promises to the con- 
sumer, and gives basic but definite instructions to 
employees. 

Planning the menu is a creative process; writing 
it is a technical process, through which the menu 
planner’s thoughts are expressed. To planning and 
writing must be added editing, which includes 
checking for: (1) correct terminology, (2) judicious 
use of foreign words and phrases, (3) unnecessary 
adjectives, (4) correct use of the singular and 
plural, (5) freedom from ambiguity, (6) con- 
sistency of format, (7) accuracy and completeness. 


Academic preparation for food service manage- 
ment, G. Muuer. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 37, 
No. 1 (July 1960), pp. 21-26; 37, No. 2 (Aug. 
1960), pp. 121-124. 
Colleges and universities, through their profes- 
sional programs for food service management, are 
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playing an increasingly important role in dealing 
with the problem of identification and development 
of management personnel. The degree to which 
their curriculums are effective in preparing students 
for careers in food service management is cur- 
rently being subjected to nation-wide evaluation by 
educators and by leaders in the industry. 
This reports a study of the effectiveness of cer- 
tain programs now being offered with respect to 
current administrative needs of the industry. 


Meat purchasing, J. J. WaANpersTock. Cornell 
Hotel & Restaurant Quart. 1, No. 1 (May 1960), 
pp. 25-29. 

The author discusses meat inspection, grading, 
specifications, receiving and storage of meats. Also 
included in this first issue are articles on fruit and 
vegetable purchasing, with excellent specification 
charts; the use of precooked frozen foods; recipe 
standardization; sanitation; and other articles of 
interest to food service managers. 


How to control labor costs, J. W. Stokes. Volume 
Feeding Mgt. 15, No. 1 (July 1960), pp. 35-40. 
Consideration of labor costs must include not 

only direct wages but social security taxes, vaca- 

tion and hospital pay, employees’ meals, workmen's 
compensation insurance, life, health, and accident 
insurance, and pensions. To combat rising costs, 
the author recommends careful study of present 
work assignments and a study of labor costs. Al- 
though comparisons of actual costs on a per meal 
or percentage basis are helpful, a comparison of 
man-hours is usually more enlightening. Compari- 
sons may be made between two or more units of 
the same organization or between two time periods. 


Food poisoning, J. F. Cone. Inplant Food Mgt. 7, 

No. 7 (July 1960), pp. 58-62. 

Two types of bacterial food poisoning of most 
concern to food service managers are discussed. 
Staphylococcal is a true poisoning from toxin pro- 
duced by growth of bacteria in the food. Once 
the toxin is produced, it withstands heating and, 
while the causative bacteria are easily killed by 
heat, the poison remains. Salmonella causes an in- 
fection of the alimentary tract. If heated sufficiently 
to kill the bacteria, the food is no longer toxic. 

The author discusses importance of health, per- 
sonal hygiene, and personal habits of food handlers; 
working conditions; employee training; cleansing 
and sanitizing of equipment and premises; tempera- 
ture control. An excellent check list of “How to 
Fight Food Poisoning” is given. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by HeLen K. ZwoLaNek 
University of Illinois 


Blends of wool-type fabrics. U.S. Army Textile 
Series, Report No. 98 (Aug. 1958), Headquarters, 
Quartermaster Research and Engineering Com- 
mand, Textile, Clothing and Footwear Division. 
The use of synthetic fibers to replace wool in 

16- and 18-ounce cold-weather combat fabrics to 

save wool was studied. The following fibers were 

used in two- and three-fiber blends: Acrilan, 

Dacron, Dynel, nylon, Orlon, Vicara, and viscose 

rayon. It was found that short, crimped, synthetic 

fibers in a low-twist yarn, and of an open-textured 
weave appropriately fulled, would give the insulat- 
ing qualities of wool. 

This report gives information on tests that were 
made on the sewability of the blended fabrics. It 
was found that with high-speed sewing of numbers 
of layers of fabrics, melting occurred in the blended 
fibers from the heat and friction of the sewing. 
This resulted in skip-stitching, thread breakage, 
and needle encrustation. Dacron and nylon blends 
gave the most difficulty, Orlon in the same blend 
gave some difficulty, while Acrilan and Dynel gave 
none at all. 


Home sewing techniques for fabrics of “Da- 
cron,” nylon or “Orlon.” Multi-Fiber Bull. 
X-122 (June 1960), Du Pont Textile Fibers Tech- 
nical Information, Tech. Service Sect., Textile 
Fibers Dept. 

This bulletin explains the modifications to be 
used in home sewing on fabrics made of these fibers 
or blends of them. The following recommendations 
are made: Patterns should have few pieces and 
preferably a dolman, kimono, or raglan type sleeve. 
Interfacings, linings, tape, and bindings should be 
of nylon or Dacron to have the same dimensional 
stability. In cutting, the selvages should be care- 
fully pinned together to prevent movement of the 
fabric. Wax type marking materials should be 
avoided as they tend to stain the fabric when 
pressed. In stitching, use a fine needle and have a 
small round hole on the throat plate of the machine. 
Adjust the pressure on the teeth of the feed-dog 
to avoid marking the fabric. Adjust the pressure 
on the presser foot if the bottom fabric stitches 
shorter in length than the top one. To avoid seam 
pucker, use a lower thread tension. Be sure both 
threads for the stitch are balanced. Slight tension 
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of fabric during stitching will also help to reduce 
puckering of seams. Seam finishes to use are hand 
overcast, turned and stitched, and machine zig- 
zagged. Since creases pressed into the fabric are 
often hard to remove, do not press until the area 
of the garment has been correctly fitted. 


Serviceability of boys’ shirts and jeans. Research 
Bull. 212, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
North Central Regional Publication No. 103, Aug. 
1959. 

This report of the North Central Research Com- 
mittee NC-24 covers knit shirts, woven shirts, and 
jeans, with these specific items being used: one 
brand of cotton knit T-shirt, plaid cotton flannel 
shirt, gingham shirt, colored polo shirt of 50 per 
cent cotton and 50 per cent Orlon, and Western-cut 
blue jeans of two weights of cotton denim, 10 and 
1334 ounces, purchased in size 12 to fit boys 9 and 
10 years old. 

Garments were divided into four groups for 
(1) analysis of properties of new fibers, (2) gar- 
ments not worn and laboratory laundered, (3) worn 
and laboratory laundered, and (4) worn and home 
laundered. 

Results showed the knit shirts had the greatest 
dimensional change with the first laundering but 
tended to stabilize after ten washings. Many breaks 
occurred in the fabric and stitching at the neckband 
in the cotton knit T-shirts, but this might have 
been caused by faulty construction since the shirts 
measured too small at the neckband for Commercial 
Standards. The chemical degradation of the cotton 
fiber was greater with the worn home-laundered 
shirts, showing the method of laundering affected 
this. The addition of Orlon tended to stabilize the 
knit fabric and to increase bursting strength and 
abrasion-resistance. 

The flannel shirts shrank enough to cause prob- 
lems of fit. The gingham shirts had a greater color 
retention, a greater ratio of loss in breaking 
strength, and greater fiber degradation. The last 
may be due chiefly to the effects of the resin finish. 

The jeans shrank more than the label indication 
would lead one to expect. The laboratory launder- 
ing gave more dimensional change and greater 
color loss. The rate of wear as measured by loss in 
breaking strength was similar for both weights of 
denim. Wet colored denim could cause objectional 
discoloration of light-colored fabrics if they are in 
contact when wet. The objective measurement of 
color change showed that the worn-laboratory- 
laundered group lost the most color and the worn- 
home-laundered the least. 








Building Your Home Life. By Inez WALLACE 
and Bernice McCutiar. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1960, 550 pp., $4.40. 

Building Your Home Life is intended to be an 
all-purpose homemaking book covering selection, 
care, and simple construction of clothing; foods and 
nutrition; health care in the family, personal and 
family relationships; and child development. 

Written in an informal “chatter” style, geared to 
vocabulary level and developmental level of the 
young adolescent, it should be most effective for 
ninth graders. 

Since it offers coverage of many topics, teachers 
may want to deal with some areas in more depth. 
Suggestions for further reading are presented at 
the end of each chapter and include a listing of 
pertinent pamphlets, bulletins, and books. In addi- 
tion to the bibliographic materials suggested as 
supplemental reading, there is a wide selection of 








To be published in January, 1961... 


HOME ECONOMICS 
AS A PROFESSION 


By 
Mildred T. Tate 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

A comprehensive and unique text designed as an 
introduction to home economics. Home economics 
is treated as a profession and the text differentiates 
the aspects of the field as to function, scope and 
mecessary training for successful entrance. Con- 
sideration is given to history of home economics, 
pertinent federal legislation, and the present-day 
professional organizations. Both undergraduate and 
graduate preparation are discussed. 


Send for an on-approval copy 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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ideas for learning experiences keyed to the contents 
of each chapter. These range from the very simplest 
activities at the slow-learner level to possibilities for 
challenging the able student. Provocative sugges. 
tions for leisure-time fiction reading related to each 
area of homemaking are invitingly featured. 

The book seems to be keyed to middle-class 
values; however, illustrations appear to have been 
chosen sensibly with a minimum of them represent- 
ing opulent or affluent backgrounds and family 
possessions which many ninth graders could not 
realistically look forward to having. 

Illustrations are for the most part interesting, 
and they break up the text in a way to make it 
seem more inviting reading to the average-ability 
student.—HELEN Y. NELson, New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell University. 


Child Development. By Manian E. BRECKENRIDGE 
and E. Lee Vincent. Fourth edition. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1960, 648 
pp., $6.50. 

This fourth edition resembles previous editions 
in format and content, adequately and interestingly 
covering the total developmental aspects of the 
whole child. The authors point out that the 
individual is what he is and does what he does at 
any given moment in his life because of his genetic 
background; his prenatal environment; his _post- 
natal development, experiences, and training; and 
the circumstances of his current environment. Their 
1960 edition has incorporated recent research find- 
ings and has reconfirmed and added to previous 
research conclusions. 

College teachers are urged not to use this book 
as a text alone. The authors have helpfully included 
Experiences to Vitalize Class Work, with lists of 
references chosen so that several books are used 
repeatedly, thus making it possible to set up a 
reference shelf for the course. A detailed Table of 
Contents, usable index, selected readings, and film 
and filmstrip lists correlated with chapter content 
and complete with running time and descriptive 
comment, are an important adjunct for the college 
teacher.—MaryjoriE Patstey, Montana State College. 


Making the Most of Marriage. By Pau H. Lanois. 
Second edition. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1960, 674 pp., $6.75. 

In modern life the institution of marriage is an 
increasingly important human relation to both so- 
ciety and the individual. This in itself makes each 
new publication in this field significant and espe- 
cially noteworthy when the author is a well- 
established and recognized student and writer with 
research and college teaching experience. Making 
the Most of Marriage is the revision of the very 
successful 1955 edition. In that edition the author 
stated as his purpose the presentation of a text 
which would prepare youth for this all-important 
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phase of life. Marriage was viewed as a multitude 
of situations requiring continuous adjustment. The 
new edition increases the awareness of the dynamic 
nature of marriage. Changes in emphasis and 
presentation are based on the results of actual 
classroom use throughout the intervening years. 
In his preface, the author suggests the separation 
of freshmen and sophomores from upperclassmen 
as the basis for subject-matter selection, the younger 
students being more interested in dating problems, 
the older in mate selection and male and female 
roles in marriage and parenthood. He offers in 
Appendix A a pattern for an autobiographical 
term paper which he uses in place of counseling. 
This edition brings in the more recent research, 
new visual aids, and some changes in emphasis 
in the problems, suggestions for socio-drama, and 
general references at the end of each chapter. 
There is a good cross-index, an author index, and 
a motion picture list that is well organized as to 
subject matter and use. The entire text is challeng- 
ing to any reader.—Lyp1a ANN Lynope, Consultant 
on Family Life Education, Alexandria, Virginia. 


The World Book Encyclopedia. Chicago: Field 
Enterprises Educational Corporation, 1960, 20 
volumes. Choice of three bindings: Aristocrat 
$170, Red $154, Blue $134—cash price to indi- 
viduals; terms slightly higher. Special price to 


NEW BOOKS 





WASH and WEAR 


SEWING GUIDE 


This 4-page leaflet is designed to help you 
teach the latest methods for sewing the wondrous 
new Wash and Wear fabrics. 

It describes the individual characteristics of each 
type Wash and Wear fabric your students are sure 
to use for their Clothing Construction Projects. 

It covers all of the important things students 
should know .. . 

@ how to select Wash and Wear fabrics 
and the patterns to choose 

@ the proper threads, needles, findings 
and zippers to use 

@ the correct stitchings for a neat 

finished appearance 
Order your free copy by writing to the address 
below. (Additional copies for students may be or- 
dered: 10 for 50¢; 25 for $1.00.) 

Also order Coats & Clark’s new color film strip on 
“Wash and Wear’ @ $2.50. (It’s part of McCall’s 
“Easy Sewing”’ Filmstrips Series #1.) 


COATS & CLARK INC. 
Dept. JH-110, Box 383, Fair Lawn, N.J. 











schools and libraries: Aristocrat $160, Red $115, 

Blue $104. Tax and shipping charges additional 

in all cases. A teacher payment plan is also avail- 

able. (A special combination offer is made for 

World Book and Childcraft when purchased to- 

gether. The latter is available only when bought 

with World Book. ) 

Teachers, especially in secondary schools, will 
welcome the publication of a new edition of The 
World Book Encyclopedia as an opportunity to 
help students learn to use reference books and to 
rely on them as a source of information. This 
encyclopedia is recommended especially for use at 
the junior high school and senior high school levels, 
but younger and older students will find it useful. 

The 1960 edition of World Book has been en- 
larged to 20 volumes, revised to bring articles, 
biographies, and cross references up to date, and 
illustrated with even greater use of color than past 
editions. It uses Transvision illustrations—acetate 
overlays showing various parts of the body—to bring 
new understanding to the study of the anatomy of 
the human body and the anatomy of a frog. More 
than 1,700 maps are contained in the new edition, 
with “three-dimensional realism” shown in the 
colorful terrain maps. A Reading and Study Guide 
in the final volume will help both students and 
adults get the most out of the World Book. 

This encyclopedia is popular in schools, libraries, 
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MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 


Positions Available Now and Later 


Director of Food Service. Graduate of hotel train- 
img course preferred. Begin not later than 
January 1, 1961. Salary open. 


Managers and Supervisors of food service. 


Educator with training in nie Life, Home Man- 
Child Mast have back- 


Travel involved. 


Consultant for housing research, interior design. 
Ph.D. preferred and membership in American 
Institute of Decorators an asset. 

Also other positions for Women: 


Administrative and Therapeutic Dietitians. 
Directors of Home Economics Departments in 
business. 


Public Relations with travel required. 

Test kitchens, both foods and equipment. 

Journalism with foods or equipment. 

Teachers, heads of departments, and research 
personnel. 


Register now and let us help you. 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Dept. N, 3824 H Street lincoln 10, Nebraska 





Valuable Publications of the 


American Vocational Association 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS: A Guide 
for Vocational Educators: Practical in- 
formation on developing all media for good 
community relations. $1 


Family Focus in Home Economics 
Teaching 15¢ 


Home Economics Education for Out- 
of-School Youth and Adults 15¢ 


What Makes Education Vocational 10¢ 


Definitions of Terms Used in Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Education 25¢ 


AVA Golden Anniversary Issue of the 


* Journal” $1 


10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies. 


No Return Privileges 

















and homes. It is based on a five-fold teaching plan— 
story, pictures, related articles, outlines, and ques- 
tions. It is especially well designed to meet the 
reference needs of young people and to serve as 
a family library. Articles are written in simple, 
clear language that can be easily understood by the 
young reader. Illustrations and the liberal use of 
color add to the ease of comprehension and engage 
the interest of the reader. In fact, parents, teachers, 
and business people also will find the articles 
fascinating, as this reviewer can testify. 

One interesting exercise in evaluating the new 
edition is to compare it with an older one in specific 
instances. The 1947 edition was used for this pur- 
pose. The article on “aerodynamics” has been com- 
pletely rewritten in simpler language; color and 
cartoon-type illustrations enliven the presentation; 
and new sections on “supersonic flight” and “his- 
tory” have been added. 

The article on “Africa” has been revised for the 
1960 edition. It has increased from 17 pages in 
1947 to 20 pages in 1960 and contains many new 
illustrations. But the most striking differences are 
‘in the additions of a section on “Social and Cultural 
Achievements,” which treats of education, religion, 
and the arts, and of subsections under “History” 
dealing with present-day developments. With events 
moving as fast as they are, additional facts about 
Africa will no doubt have to be included in the 


Annual Supplement to bring the reader up to date 
on current happenings. 

The “United Nations” article has grown from 
less than four pages in 1947 to 1214 pages in 1960. 
This is understandable, since the ‘UN was in its 
infancy when the earlier work was published. In 
the new edition, considerable space is devoted to a 
section on “Achievements and Problems.” 

The article on “home economics,” on the other 
hand, though good, has changed very little. One 
change that may or may not be disturbing is that 
“home economics” is now merely a cross reference— 
“See Homemaking.” When you read the article on 
“homemaking” you find new illustrations but 
very little change in text from the 1947 article on 
“home economics.” The bibliography has been 
eliminated in 1960, however. “Home life,” which 
was an article of some 16 pages in the 1947 edition, 
is absorbed in an article on “Family” in 1960. The 
1960 edition does include an article on the “Future 
Homemakers of America” where none was found 
in the 1947 edition. 

While the family receives less space in the cur- 
rent edition, events on the political scene are up to 
date. Completely revised and enlarged articles on 
each of the 50 states of the United States are in- 
cluded, and maps of the United States show inserts 
of Alaska and Hawaii—Anrra Rercnert, AHEA 
Publications Associate. 4 
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GENERAL 

Mrs. Dorothy Siegert Lyle, AHEA 
president, was the speaker at the 
dedication of Justin Hall at Kansas 
State University on September 29. 
‘The Future Challenges Home Eco- 
nomics” was her subject. President 
James A. McCain presented a tribute 
to Dean Emeritus Margaret Justin, 
AHEA president from 1928 to 1930, 
for whom the hall is named, and Vir- 
ginia Railsback, a senior in the home 
economics honors program, gave the 
response. 

At an all-University assembly the 
morning of the dedication, the follow- 
ing alumnae received Distinguished 
Service Awards in home economics: 
Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, for- 
mer executive secretary, treasurer, and 
president of AHEA; Patricia A. 
Beezley, president of the Kansas 
Restaurant Association; Mary Anna 
Grimes, long-time textile and cloth- 
ing specialist at the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station; and Mrs. 
Gladys Hartley Roehm, former pres- 
ident of the Montana Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. 

Anne Lyng of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Company, Cincinnati, was installed 
as president of the Electrical Women’s 
Round Table at the meeting in Denver 
of the organization’s board of directors 
the last week in June. 

Lt. Colonel Helen M. Davis, chief 
of the dietitian section and assistant 
chief of the Army Medical Specialist 
Corps, retired from the Army on July 
$1. She had headed the Army hospital 
dietitians since 1956. Her successor 
is Lt. Colonel Katharine E. Man- 
thester, AMSC, who recently com- 
pleted an assignment as chief of the 
food service division at Brooke Gen- 
eral Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Phyllis Grant of Oregon State Col- 
lege is now at the University of Pesha- 
war in Pakistan as a member of the 
team from the University of Colorado 
to develop a home economics depart- 
ment. 

Martha Easter, Corning Glass 





Works home economist for the At- 
lanta District, represented the United 
States at the International Trade Fair 
in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, from Septem- 
ber 10 to 25. She demonstrated con- 
veniences of the contemporary Ameri- 
can kitchen to the thousands of visitors 
to the American Pavilion. 

Mrs. Maria Maron Wallace, 
AHEA’s 1943-44 international scholar- 
ship student from Cuba at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and now head 
administrative dietitian at Vanderbilt 
Hospital in Nashville, taught quantity 
cookery during July in Guatemala to 
a group of girls from different Latin 
American countries who are receiving 
dietetic training under INCAP aus- 
pices. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 

ALABAMA. On May 13, Dean 
Marion W. Spidle of Auburn Uni- 
versity addressed the Graduate Semi- 
nar at the University of Wisconsin 
on “New Directions in Home Eco- 
nomics with Special Emphasis on the 
Cooperative Extension Program.” 

New faculty members at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama include Shirley 
Lyman, instructor in foods, and Ann 
Alexander and Mrs. Wilma Scott 
Greene, instructors in clothing. 

Dean E. Neige Todhunter was 
the speaker at the banquet celebrating 
the 50th Anniversary of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada, on June 28 and 
was co-chairman of the research ses- 
sion on “Protein and Amino Acids” 
at the Fifth International Congress on 
Nutrition in Washington, D.C., from 
September | to 7. 

Kathleen Stitt, assistant professor 
of nutrition, was dietitian for the Dia- 
betic Children’s Camp at Citronelle, 
Alabama, from August 5 to 20. 

Lucia Brown, for seven years an 
associate editor of The Progressive 
Farmer, on September 1 became edi- 
tor of the publication’s home depart- 
ment. She succeeds Sallie Hill, home 
department editor for 27 years, who 
now becomes senior home editor and 
will work in the magazine’s Dallas 
(Texas) office. 
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ARKANSAS. “General Kitchen 
Planning” was the theme of the fifth 
annual Arkansas Rural Electrifica- 
tion Council workshop held in Little 
Rock on September 7 and 8. Mrs. 
Rebecca C. Turner, state supervisor 
of home economics education, was 
chairman, and 57 home economists 
representing the agricultural Extension 
Service, vocational homemaking edu- 
cation, and home service advisers with 
power companies were registered for 
the workshop. 

Ann Lindsay, director of the G.E. 
Custom Kitchen Planning Bureau, 
Louisville, Kentucky, was a partici- 
pant. Ruth Ham of McGregor’s, Inc., 
Memphis, Tennessee, discussed “Kitch- 
en Kolors”; Evelyn Severson of the 
Arkansas Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, “Utilizing Research Findings” as 
a basis for good kitchen planning; and 
Myrtle Fahsbender of Westinghouse, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, “Kitchen 
Lighting.” 

Sixteen area AREC Workshops 
throughout Arkansas for home eco- 
nomics teachers, extension agents, and 
home service advisers followed this 
state workshop, with Mrs. Iva Grey 
Taylor of the First Electric Coopera- 
tive, Jacksonville, as co-ordinator. 

“New Directions—Our Plan of Ac- 
tion” was the theme of the annual 
Vocational Homemaking Teachers 
Conference at the Hotel Marion, 
Little Rock, from August 17 to 19, 
for which 259 teachers registered. 
Program high lights were a demon- 
stration and exhibit of “Selection of 
Small Kitchen Equipment” by Mrs. 
Iva Grey Taylor of the First Electric 
Cooperative, Jacksonville; “New Di- 
rections for Special Occasions” by 
Mrs. Carl Whorley of the University 
of Arkansas, who showed slides of 
unusual table arrangements; “New 
Directions for Family Food Shopping” 
by Kay O’Neal of the Kroger Founda- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio; and “New Di- 
rections for Kitchen Equipment” by 
Ember Day of General Electric, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Alma Keys, state director of home 
economics education, served as con- 
sultant for the annual Negro Voca- 
tional Teachers Conference at Southern 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
on July 7 and 8 and as a consultant 
for the Ouachita Parish Workshop in 
Louisiana on September 1 and 2. 

Mary Jane Scott of Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Conway, received 
the EdD degree this year from the 
Universit, of Tennessee. 
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CALIFORNIA. Mrs. Jane Pirkey, 
former nutritionist for the California 
Youth Authority, and Gertrude Lueh- 
ning of San Francisco State College, 
co-chairman of the consumer concerns 
committee of the California Home 
Economies Association organized for 
credit at San Francisco State College 
a two-day workshop on consumer 
information. Mrs. Helen Ewing Nel- 
son, consumer counsel to the governor, 
was the leader. 
~ A purse-sized folder listing true in- 
terest rates and called “Credit Costs 
Money,” developed in the office of 
the consumer counsel, is being dis- 
tributed widely by California home 
economists. 

A plan for a graduate program lead- 
ing to a master’s degree in home eco- 
nomics education at San Francisco 
State College has been accepted by 
the College and State Board of Edu- 
cation, making the College the third 
California institution to offer the MS 
degree in home economics education. 

Bernice Moore and Harry Moore of 
the University of Texas were the lead- 
ers at the annual Conference of Vo- 
cational Homemaking Teachers 
held August 15 to 18 at Chapman 
College. This in-service program em- 
phasized the area of family relation- 
ships in homemaking education. The 
annual state conferences have creative 
curriculum development as an on- 
going core to be related to each sub- 
ject area used as a conference topic. 

Dr. Gladys Stevenson, recently of 
Whittier College, is chairman of the 
new department of home economics 
at San Fernando Valley State College. 
She is co-author with Cora Miller of 
the University of California, Los 
Angeles, of Introduction to Foods and 
Nutrition. 

Mary Catherine Welsh, formerly 
of Chapman College, Orange, be- 
came nutritionist in health education 
with the Los Angeles County Schools 
Department in September. 

Sara Cina, former “Martha Logan” 
on the west coast for Swift & Com- 
pany, is now nutritionist with the 
California Dairy Industry Advisory 
Board 


Dorothy Leahy of the University 
of California at Los Angeles is pro- 
gram-planning chairman for the home 
economics division of the annual con- 
vention of the American Vocational 
Association to be held in Los Angeles 
December 6 to 10. 

Mrs. Martha Reilly, homemaking 
teacher at Palo Alto, is author of a 
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paper prepared at Stanford University 
on “Liability of the Homemaking 
Teacher for Accidents Occurring with- 
in Her Department.” 

DELAWARE. Marquita Irland 
has resigned as state director of home 
economics education, and Mrs. Mil- 
dred Snowberger, recently home- 
making teacher in Smyrna, has been 
appointed her successor. 

A Communications Seminar for 
all Delaware home economists was 
held from September 16 to 18 at Fen- 
wick Island, Maryland, and at the 
Lord Baltimore School in Ocean View, 
Delaware. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. May 
C. Turner, chairman of the home 
economists in homemaking of the D.C. 
Home Economics Association, is the 
retired head of the School of Home 
Economics at the State Teachers 
College, Framingham, Massachusetts. 
Now living in Hyattsville, Maryland, 
she continues an active schedule of 
community service that includes serv- 
ing as a staff aide for the Montgomery 
County Chapter of the American 
National Red Cross. In that volunteer 
position, she assists in production and 
supplies. 

FLORIDA. Dr. Ivan Nye, editor 
of Marriage and Family Living (offi- 
cial journal of the National Council 
on Family Relations) and _ recently 
director of the Sociological Research 
Laboratory of Washington State Uni- 
versity, joined the staff of the Florida 
State University as professor of 
sociology and director of the inter- 
divisional doctoral program in mar- 
riage and family living on September 1. 
A brochure describing the program is 
available on request to Dr. Nye. 

ILLINOIS. Clara Dodson, formerly 
of New York University, and Natalie 
Wiggers, recently on the county ex- 
tension staff in Illinois, are new mem- 
bers of the Illinois Extension Service 
staff. Miss Dodson will be home 
furnishings specialist, and Miss Wig- 
gers will be on the 4-H staff. 

Mrs. Lorraine Trebilcock, associ- 
ate professor, is acting head of the 
textiles and clothing division at the 
University of Illinois this year while 
Jane E. Werden is on sabbatical 
leave for study at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Helen McCullough, University of 
Illinois housing researcher, is prepar- 

ing a second publication to give details 
of the wheelchair kitchen units and 
layouts. The first bulletin, “Space and 
Design Requirements for Wheelchair 
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Kitchens,” No. 661, came off the press 
in August. A model wheelchair kiteh. 
en based on recent research is on dis. 
play in Bevier Hall. 

Mrs. Anita Smith, administrative 
assistant to the state leader of home 
advisers, was one of two Americans 
attending the International Meeting 
on Methods and Program Planning 
in Agricultural and Home Economics 
Extension from July 5 to 29 ip 
Wageningen, Netherlands. 

INDIANA. A home economics cur. 
riculum workshop in home manage- 
ment was held from June 13 to July] 
at Purdue University with 11 teachers 
and 4 faulty members participating, 
Teaching material developed provides 
suggestions for: determining pupil 
need in management, ways the teacher 
may meet her management problems, 
pupil-teacher management in the 
home economics department, and a 
six-weeks unit on home management 
for juniors and seniors. A glossary of 
terms used, lists of films and filmstrips, 
and references for teachers and pupils 
are also included. 

Mrs. Mary Barker Watson, new 
state adviser of the Future Home- 
makers of America, will have her office 
at Indiana State Teachers College. 

Mrs. Dorothy Harwood, a regis- 
tered nurse with a master’s degree in 
education, has been appointed part- 
time instructor in home economics at 
Indiana State Teachers College. She 
will teach classes in Family Health 
and Home Care of the Sick. 

IOWA. Mrs. Ruth Krustev of the 
Maytag Company of Newton spoke on 
and served as discussion leader on 
“Choice and Care of Man-Made Fab- 
rics” during the convention of the 
Canadian Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Edmonton from July 6 to 9. 

Marilyn Ellis was named executive 
director of the Dairy Council of Des 
Moines, effective July 6. 

KANSAS. Dr. Jessie A. Warden, 
head of the department of clothing 
and textiles for the past three years at 
Oklahoma State University, became 
head of the department of clothing 
and textiles at Kansas State University 
on September 1. She has also taught 
at the Universities of Utah and 
Nebraska and at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity and was a Missouri high school 
teacher for five years. She succeeds 
Alpha Latzke, head of the depart- 
ment for more than 30 years. 

KENTUCKY. “The Challenges of 
the ‘60’s” will be the theme of the an- 
nual meeting of the Kentucky Home 
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Economics Association in Louisville 
from November 10 to 12. Harold F. 
Clark and Floride Moore, both of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, are scheduled as speakers. 

“Meeting This Decade's Demand 
for Quality Teaching” was the theme 
of the State Conference for Home 
Economics Teachers held at the 
FFA Leadership Training Center in 
Hardinsburg from August 16 to 19. 

The Kentucky Association of 
Future Homemakers of America 
awarded 17 $200 scholarships to FHA 
members at the 1960 State meeting. 

Sarah Tabb, a former teacher at 
Scott County High School and a 
supervising teacher in home economics 
education for the University of Ken- 
tucky, has joined the home economics 
supervisory staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. With headquarters 
at Western Kentucky State College, 
she will supervise two districts, Bowl- 
ing Green and Owensboro. Miss Tabb 
succeeds Jane Black, who resigned 
in August to be married. 

Jewell Deene Ellis, a teacher for 
9 years at Nicholas County High 
School and a supervising teacher for 
the University of Kentucky, joined the 
Murray State College staff on July 15. 
She will work co-operatively with the 
supervisory staff of the Kentucky State 
Department of Education in super- 
vising home economics teachers in two 
districts near Murray. In addition, she 
will follow up the home economics 
graduates of the College and help 
with the preparation of teaching ma- 
terials for home economics teachers. 

New appointments to the Exten- 
sion Service staff include: Mrs. Ella 
§. Anderson, specialist in home 
management, and Mrs. Minerva 
Murphy, specialist in foods and nu- 
trition, and Phyllis Ann Bowling, 
Mary Lou Conder, Mary Dell Me- 
Cain, Martha L. Miller, Mrs. Jean 
W. Cloar, Mrs. Lucy B. Forbes, 
Anna Merle Hornsby, and Virginia 
Peed. 

LOUISIANA. The Louisiana Home 
Economics Association and the State 
Department of Education sponsored 
a Communications Workshop for 
high school home economics teachers 
from July 6 to 9. Lela A. Tomlinson, 
director of homemaking education, 
and Mrs. Ray Theaux, the Asso- 
ciation’s communications committee 
chairman, planned the program, which 
included leaders in radio and tele- 
vision, journalism, public relations, 


and education. 


NEWS NOTES 


The home economics section of the 
State Department of Education this 
past summer sponsored four Leader- 
ship Conferences, one week in 
length, for Future Homemakers of 
America at the Youth Educational- 
Recreational Center near Bunkie under 
the direction of the state supervisory 
staff. 

Fourteen high school home eco- 
nomics teachers participated in a tex- 
tiles workshop held last summer at 
Northwestern State College under 
direction of Gene Shelden of Texas 
Technological College. A major prob- 
lem of concern was interpretation of 
federal trade regulations concerning 
textiles. 

Several men who are elementary 
school teachers and principals of 
schools in Louisiana were enrolled in 
graduate classes in Child Develop- 
ment and Family Finance during the 
summer Northwestern 
State College, Natchotoches. 

Rupert Perry is now serving as 
state agent (home economics) with 
the Louisiana Extension Service. She 
succeeds Ellen LeNoir, who has re- 
tired. Miss LeNoir was presented with 
a silver service by members of the 
Louisiana Home Demonstration Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Baton 
Rouge last spring. An accredited 
flower judge, she plans to work in 
this field and will be available to 
judge flower shows in Louisiana and 


session at 


other states. 

Dorothy Powe, former LSU Agri- 
cultural Extension consumer educa- 
tion specialist in Lake Charles, re- 
signed to begin similar work on May 1 
with the Georgia Extension Service. 
Her headquarters are in Atlanta. 

MINNESOTA. Establishment of 
seven official divisions in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s School of Home 
Economics was announced on August 
10 by Louise Stedman, director. The 
new divisions, formerly called sections, 
are now established as official adminis- 
trative units and cover seven subject- 
matter areas: nutrition and food service 
management, home management and 
family living, household equipment, 
food, related art, textiles and clothing, 
and home economics education (also 
a department in the College of Edu- 
cation). 

The following have been appointed 
chairmen of divisions: Florence Ehren- 
kranz, household equipment; Isabel 
Noble, food; Gertrude Esteros, related 
art; Mrs. Charlotte Baumgartner, tex- 
tiles and clothing; Roxana Ford, home 
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TRAVEL TIPS 





TRAVEL ADVISOR 
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How to have a “Parisian 
Holiday” at the best time 
of year—for less than $500! 
What is “Parisian Holiday”? 
Imagine! A full week in Paris, for 
only $498.60 complete !*—including 
your round-trip economy flight, non- 
stop from New York to Paris, on 
Air France Boeing 707 Interconti- 
nental Jets. English-speaking repre- 
sentatives smooth your way. And all 
this is included, too: first-class hotel 
for 6 nights, with Continental break- 
fasts...tours of the old and new in 
Paris, the Versailles Palace, sightsee- 
ing by steamer on the Seine, night- 
clubbing and dinner at the Lido, a 
show at the Folies Bergére. And you 
can extend your “Parisian Holiday” 
to almost anywhere else in Europe. 
Example: a week in London, all 
expenses included, only $115 extra! 
Family Style 
Transform your husband’s business 
trip into a family vacation, and save 
money, too. Through the Air France 
Family Plan, if your husband flies 
First Class at the regular fare, you 
(and any children between 12 and 
25) can accompany him at reduc- 
tions of $300 each. (Children under 
12 go half fare.) Family Plan Sav- 
ings also available in Economy Class. 


Paris Couture 
And while he’s in conference, you 
can visit the finest haute couture 
fashion showings as the guest of 
Air France. A limited number of 
free Couture Cards is available 
under standing regulations upon ap- 
plication of women passengers hold- 
ing First Class tickets from now to 
December 31. Send coupon below! 


* Based on 17-day excursion economy fare 


AIR: FRANCE JET 


! Miss Colette d'Orsay, AIR FRANCE 
| 683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York 
| Please send me: 
j C) “Parisian Holiday” Planning Kit 
[) “Air France Family Plan” 
| [) “V.L.P. Shopping in Paris” 
| C) “V.LP. Currency Converter” 
[) “V.LP. Travel Tips Abroad” 
| 
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economics education. Chairmen for 
the divisions of nutrition and food 
service management and home man- 
agement and family living are stil] to 
be appointed. 

Joan Cassilly, instructor of home 
economics at the University, received 
the Miss Betty award on May 6 dur- 
ing a variety show held as part of 
the St. Paul campus student festival 
Minnesota Royal. She was selected 
for the honor by members of the Uni- 
versity Home Economics Association 
because of her classroom teaching, in- 
terest in students, and enthusiasm for 
her work. 

MISSOURI. A School of Home 
Economics at the University of Mis- 
souri on July | replaced the depart- 
ment of home economics, which has 
offered the curricula since 1900. The 
School will operate within the admin- 
istration of the Division of Agricul- 
tural Sciences, which comprises the 
College of Agriculture, the School 
of Forestry, and the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine. Margaret Mangel, 
who has been on the staff since 1940 
and chairman of the department of 
home economics since 1955, is di- 
rector of the new School. 

MONTANA. The Montana Home 
Economics Association’s scholarship 
was awarded to Marjorie JoAnne De- 
Gooyer of East Helena, who planned 
to attend Montana State College. 

Dorothy Williamson, 1959-60 In- 
ternational Farm Youth Exchange 
delegate to Finland and former home 
economics teacher at Powell County 
High School in Deer Lodge, served 
as assistant to the state supervisor of 
home economics in Helena from April 
1 to June 30 while Betty Lou Hoff- 
man was on leave for study at Michi- 
gan State University. Miss Hoffman 
resumed her position on the staff on 
July 1. 

NEBRASKA. A workshop for 
preceptors supervising the pilot 
study of the Food Service Supervisors 
Program was arranged in Lincoln 
from September 26 to 30. The pre- 
ceptors, all members of the American 
Dietetic Association, represent South 
Dakota, Iowa, and Nebraska. Funds 
from the Kellogg Foundation will 
finance a 12-months study course de- 
signed to train nonprofessional foods 
workers in hospitals. Twenty-five stu- 
dents have been selected for this 
study. The Nebraska Hospital Asso- 
ciation is also co-operating. 

Margaret Fedde, professor of 
home economics emeritus of the Uni- 


versity of Nebraska, taught in the 
summer session at State University 
College of Education at Plattsburgh, 
New York. She worked with the group 
on the organization of home econom- 
ics departments in foreign countries. 

New staff members at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska include Dr. Berna- 
dine Johnson, formerly of Purdue 
University, on the vocational home- 
making education staff; Jane Ann 
Dunham, clothing and textiles di- 
vision; Mrs. Marie Penner, division 
of institutional administration; Mrs. 
Barbara Laging, division of design; 
and Mary Walters and Mrs. Mary 
Petsche, research assistants in child 
development. 

Lillian Schmidt has retired as 
state consultant for vocational home- 
making in the State Department of 
Education, a position she held for 16 
years. She will make her home in 
Wichita, Kansas. Dolores Gade, a 
former supervising teacher in Ne- 
braska, has succeeded Miss Schmidt 
as state consultant. 

NEW JERSEY. “New Directions 
for Home Economists” will be the 
theme of the annual convention of the 
New Jersey Home Economics As- 
sociation at the Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel in Atlantic City on No- 
vember 10 and 11. The program 
will include panel discussions of “The 
Role of Home Economics in the 
Elementary School,” with Mrs. Merna 
Samples of Douglass College, Rutgers, 
as co-ordinator, and of “The Creative 
Arts Approach to Behavior Goals in 
the Secondary Schools,” with Mrs. 
Beverly Saraby of the Paramus High 
School as co-ordinator. 

Also scheduled are: “Building a 
World Free from Want” by Mrs. J. 
Murray Booth, trustee and former 
executive director of the New Jersey 
Branch of the American Association 
for the United Nations; “Fashion from 
the Inside” by Louise Gardner of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union; “A Report on the New Jersey 
White House Conference on Aging” 
by Mrs. Eone Harger of the New 
Jersey State Division of Aging; “Your 
Personality in Social Correspondence” 
by Virginia Smith Hughes, consultant 
to the Whiting Paper Company; “Cre- 
ating Beauty in Everyday Living” by 
Lee Wilcox, assistant to the editor of 
House Beautiful; and “Living Together 
in Difference” (a discussion of con- 
formity in today’s society) by Samuel 
Witchell of Glassboro State College 
of New Jersey. 
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Here are some 
of the fine 
products created 
for your 
enjoyment by 
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GENERAL FOODS 
KITCHENS 


General Foods Kitchens 

Cookbook 
Log Cabin Syrup 
S.0.S. Soap Pads 
Minute Rice 
Swans Down Cake Mixes 
Kool-Aid 

Soft Drink Mixes 
Post Cereals 
Maxwell House Coffee 
Birds Eye Frozen Foods 
Jell-O Desserts 
Tang Breakfast Drink 
Yuban Coffee 
Baker’s Coconut 
Baker’s Chocolate Products 
Minute Tapioca 
Dream Whip Dessert Topping Mix 
Minute Potatoes 
La France Instant Bluing 
D-Zerta Dietary Desserts 
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COMPLETE GUIDE 


to planning, preparing and serving meals 
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The one cookbook you can live by— in any meal situation 


Deluxe. Washable white vinyl binding with wrought iron holder-easel. . $7.50. 
$4.95 
FREE $7.50 copy with every six regular editions you order from General Foods 
Kitchens, School Services, Kankakee, IIl 


Regular. Washable 4-color binding and jacket. Without easel 





This Cookbook was written by the 
Home Economists of General Foods 
Kitchens. It’s planned around meal 


Fascinating Recipes. Tricksand tech- 
niques. New cooking wisdom from re- 
cent college graduates. Traditional 
wisdom from grandmothers who have 
been keeping house for years. 


situations . . . the kind you work with 
in the classroom every day. 


(for 1 or 100) 


N ONE GREAT BOOK...up to the min- 
I ute ideas about food by women who 
know your teaching problems by heart. 
448 pages. Over 1,000 recipes. . . help- 
ful food charts . .. shopping guides. In- 
dexed in the usual way, plus a unique 
help to mealmaking... the Situation 
Finder to guide you to over 300 food 
situations including... 


BUFFET DINNERS AND SUPPERS 
The beautiful buffet table 
(Setting and decorations) 

You might try these: 
(Six basic buffet menus 
Who's coming to dinner? 
(Seating and eating arrangements) 


HOW TO FEED A CROWD 
100 for a buffet. 


Smorgasbord—for 100 or 1,000 


( Foods to serve and how to serve them) 


How to make 300 sandwiches—at least. 
A cook-out for the Grange 
Teen-age get-together 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES 
Come to my birthday... 
A costume party for the 8 to 12’s 
Halloween! 
Come and make valentines 
A neighborhood progressive dinner. 


GENERAL FOODS 
KITCHENS 





250 North Street, White Plains, N.Y. 
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NEW MEXICO. Mrs. Opal Beaty, 
associate professor of home economics 
at New Mexico State University, be- 
came acting head of the department 
of home economics on July 1. She 
succeeds Dr. Helen Barbour, who 
resigned to join the Oklahoma State 
University staff. 

Florence Schroeder, associate pro- 
fessor of child development and family 
relations at the University of New 
Mexico, received her PhD in home 
economics from New York Univer- 
sity in June. Her study related to 
child-rearing beliefs and practices in 
the Jemez Indian Pueblo in New 
Mexico. 

Mrs. C. C. Buckner of Roswell, 
a delegate to the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
was one of four New Mexicans who 
received a Jane Addams Centennial 
award at a banquet on April 30 at the 
Alvarado Hotel in Albuquerque. The 
award, in recognition of her many 
community services, was presented by 
the New Mexico Chapter of the 
National Association of Social Workers. 

NEW YORK. “Science and the 
Home Economist” was the theme of 
the annual meeting of the New York 
State Home Economics Association 
at the Sheraton Inn, Binghamton, on 
April 29 and 30. Speakers included 
Ruth Leverton, associate director of 
the Institute of Home Economics, 
USDA; Mrs. Mary Hawkins, editor 
of AHEA publications; Helen G. 
Canoyer, Alice Briant, Grace Stein- 
inger, Vivian White, Evelyn Stout, 
and Mrs. Lucille Williamson, all of 
Cornell University; Anne Lyng of 
Procter & Gamble Company; Barbara 
Sampson of General Foods Corpora- 
tion; and Vladimir de Lissovoy of the 
State University College of Education, 
Oneonta. 

“Better Nutrition through Research 
and Education” was the theme of a 
Nutrition Institute sponsored on 
April 29 by the Nassau County Coun- 
cil at the Academy of Medicine, Gar- 
den City, Long Island. In the morning 
Fredrick J. Stare of the School of 
Public Health, Harvard University, 
gave the keynote address, em- 
phasizing better nutrition through 
research. Speakers on the afternoon 
panel, moderated by Mary J. Pfeffer 
of the Nassau County Department of 
Health, included Ruth Snyder, Roslyn 
Public Schools; Stacey Krasnecki, 

Great Neck Public Schools; Mrs. Iva 
Bennett, New York City Department 
of Health; and Mrs. Zenja Cary 
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of Dudley—Anderson—Yutzy. Mrs. 
Catherine C. Robertson of the Nassau 
County Department of Welfare was 
chairman of the Institute. 

Mrs. Lucille Williamson retired 
on August 9 after 28 years on the 
faculty of the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity. She had been active in the 
resident teaching, research, and Ex- 
tension Service programs of the house- 
hold economics and management 
department. Now a professor emeritus, 
she will continue to make her home 
in Ithaca. She is the AHEA’s repre- 
sentative on the Council and the 
Consumer Standards Board of the 
American Standards Association. 

At the semiannual business meeting 
of the New York State Nutrition 
Council held in New York City on 
January 30, a resolution was passed 
making Marguerite J. Queneau an 
honorary member of the Council in 
appreciation of her devotion “to the 
people of New York State and to her 
professional colleagues.” 

The Martha Van Rensselaer Home 
Economics Alumnae Association Schol- 
arship Fund at Cornell University has 
received a bequest of $15,000 from 
the late Flora Rose, co-director of 
the College with Martha Van Rensse- 
laer from 1907 to 1932 and director 
from 1932 until her retirement in 1940. 

NORTH CAROLINA. The North 
Carolina Home Economics Associ- 
ation sponsored a Communications 
Workshop from June 19 to 24 at the 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina. Lawrence Borosage 
of Michigan State University directed 
it. 

The combined efforts and financial 
contributions of the Duke Power Com- 
pany, Carolina Power and Light 
Company, and Virginia Electric and 
Power Company have resulted in the 
establishment of a residential lighting 
and wiring laboratory in the School 
of Home Economics at the Woman’s 
College of the University of North 
Carolina. This laboratory will con- 
tribute to the in-service preparation of 
home economics students as to basic 
needs for adequate wiring and light- 
ing in the home of today and will be 
available for conferences, seminars, 
and workshops, for extension agents, 
lighting engineers, home builders and 
homemakers throughout the state for 
seeing and experimenting with the 
latest developments in the field of 
lighting and wiring. 


Established September 1959 by 
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action of the trustees of the University 
and financed initially by a grant from 
the Home Economics Foundation of 
the Woman’s College, the Institute for 
Child and Family Development js 
an inter-disciplinary agency which has 
two primary purposes: research-to 
stimulate and co-ordinate research ip 
child development and family life and 
to transmit the findings to interested 
professional and lay groups; and ex. 
tended services—to provide consulta. 
tion, instruction, and facilities for 
groups in the region which are con- 
cerned with child development and 
family life. 

The Jefferson Standard Life In. 
surance Company has made a grant 
of $35,000 to the Home Economics 
Foundation of the Woman’s College 
School of Home Economics for gradu- 
ate and research programs in nutri- 
tion. This will make possible the 
immediate expansion of nutrition 
studies at the College. Sandra Spahr 
has been directing the nutrition pro- 
gram during the past year. 

Dr. Pauline E. Keeney, professor 
of home economics at the Woman's 
College of the University of North 
Carolina since 1949, has been ap- 
pointed Burlington Industries profes- 
sor of textiles in the School of Home 
Economics at the College. The pro- 
fessorship was established through an 
initial donation of $25,000 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Spencer Love of Greensboro, 
plus an additional continuing contri- 
bution of $2,000 yearly from the 
Burlington Industries Foundation. The 
textile division of the School is under 
Dr. Keeney’s direction and its labo- 
ratories are equipped to undertake a 
wide range of research programs. 

NORTH DAKOTA. On July | 
Marjorie Lovering became state 
supervisor of homemaking education 
and Christine Finlayson became 
assistant state supervisor. On May 7 
a luncheon honoring Miss Finlayson 
for her years of service as state super- 
visor was held in Bismarck and an- 
nouncement was made of an annual 
scholarship in her name to be avail- 
able to a high school homemaking 
teacher for graduate work. 

Mrs. Josephine Bartow, recently 
of Pennsylvania State University, has 
been appointed head of teacher edu- 
cation at the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College to succeed Lucille Hor- 
ton, resigned. 

Mrs. Maurine R. Higgins, recently 
assistant professor of home economics 
at North Dakota Agricultural College, 
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has been appointed state home dem- 
onstration leader for the North Dakota 
Extension Service to succeed Grace 
DeLong, whose retirement became 
effective on June 30. Before coming 
to the College in 1959, Mrs. Higgins 
was instructor at the University of 
Minnesota, food service director of 
the YMCA in St. Paul, and county 
home extension agent for the Minne- 
sota Extension Service. She has two 
children. 

OHIO. Jane Rees of Miami Univer- 
sity toured several South American 
countries in August to study home eco- 
nomics programs in high schools and 
colleges, to observe food service in 
hospitals and other institutions, and to 
talk with government officials and 
representatives of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations about nutrition and food 
habits. 

Mrs. Mary Brown Patton retired 
in June as associate chairman of the 
department of home economics in the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Mary Pauline Murray has been 
appointed field home economist for 
the Westinghouse Home Economics 
Institute. She has been with Westing- 
house since 1954. 

Mrs. Eva Donelson Wilson joined 
the Ohio State University staff and the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
in July to co-ordinate and direct home 
economics research. 

OREGON. More than 5,000 Tex- 
tile Identification Leaflets prepared by 
Hildegarde Streufert of Oregon 
State College have been distributed 
through the retailers in Corvallis and 
Salem, as well as among the students 
in the various clothing classes over the 
state. The leaflet explains the labeling 
act and gives information on care of 
garments made of the various textiles. 

Dr. Florence Petzel of OSC is on 
leave the first quarter of this school 
year for work at the University of 
Leeds in England. 

Savitri Pandit of the University 
of Baroda in India holds the scholar- 
ship of the Oregon Business and Pro- 
fessional Women for graduate study 
at OSC during 1960-61. 

Susan Annand of the Oregon 
Dairy Council is now Mrs. Harpel W. 
Keller. She is continuing in her posi- 
tion. 

Mrs. Gloria T. Keil is the new 
wool fashion specialist in the Portland 
area for the American Wool Council, 
a division of the American Sheep Pro- 


ducers Council. Mrs. Mary E. Sabro 


NEWS NOTES 


is another new home economist with 
the ASPC. 

Barbara Angell has been ap- 
pointed head of a new department to 
supervise women’s food activities for 
Mayflower Milk Distributors. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Vera L. Myers 
of Aliquippa, who is working for her 
master’s degree in nutrition in public 
health at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, has been awarded a U.S. Public 
Health Service study grant. She is the 
first graduate student in the College 
of Home Economics at the University 
to receive one. The fellowship pro- 
vides $3,000 in addition to paying 
tuition. A graduate of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology with a bachelor 
of science degree in foods and nutri- 
tion, Miss Myers served seven years 
as dietitian at Fisk University. 

TEXAS. The department of home 
economics at Texas College of Arts 
and Industries moved into a new 
air-conditioned building in June. 

A state-wide program on The So- 
cial-Psychological Aspects of Cloth- 
ing will be presented in district 
meetings to all county home demon- 
stration agents. 

Sadie Hatfield retired in May as 
homestead improvement specialist for 
the Agricultural Extension Service. 
She joined the Extension Service in 
1923 and has been recognized nation- 
ally for developing the workshop 
method of teaching homestead im- 
provement and for helping to develop 
plans for gardens that can be devel- 
oped and maintained with a minimum 
of time and labor. She also originated 
the 4-H Club identification program. 

Onah Jacks, head of the depart- 
ment of home economics at Southwest 
Texas State College, has returned to 
the States after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, during which she taught in 
Lahore, West Pakistan. Dr. Jacks will 
resume her duties at the College in 
the spring semester of 1961. 

Mrs. Johnie Mae Haun of Texas 
College of Arts and Industries con- 
ducted a program in child develop- 
ment in Eden Girls’ College in Dacca, 
East Pakistan, last summer. 

UTAH. Pratiwi Suharto, a stu- 
dent from the Djakarta (Indonesia) 
Home Economics Teacher Training 
School, spent the summer studying 
home economics at the Brigham Young 
University and expects to spend this 
year studying at the Garland School 
of Homemaking in Boston. She says, 
“My greatest desire is to help my 
country and the women of Indonesia 
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to become better homemakers and 
obtain a higher standard of living.” 

The daughter of Dr. H. Suharto, 
minister of industry and private 
physician for Indonesia’s president, 
Miss Suharto has traveled extensively 
with her father in 54 countries and 
has already seen much of the United 
States. Mrs. Virginia F. Cutler, 
homemaking education adviser to the 
U.S. Operations Mission to Indonesia 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, made arrangements for 
her study in the United States. 

WASHINGTON. Mrs. Dorothy 
Siegert Lyle, then president-elect of 
AHEA, spoke on “The Challenge of 
Home Economics” at the banquet 
during the annual meeting of the 
Washington Home Economics As- 
sociation in Yakima from April 29 to 
May 1. Jane Huntzicker of Yakima 
Junior College was general chairman, 
assisted by Mrs. Ellen Templeton of 
Yakima as program and exhibits chair- 
man. Gertrude Nygren of Washington 
State University and Gertrude Thomas 
of Woodland High School were in- 
stalled as president-elect and vice- 
president, respectively. 

The annual Nell C. Kantner WHEA 
scholarship was awarded to Abbie 
Nordstrom, a junior at Everett Junior 
College, and to Mrs. Diane Searle, 
a senior at Puget Sound University. 

The Home Economics Experi- 
ment Station has brought the results 
of its projects in foods, nutrition, 
housing, and household economics to 
numerous groups throughout the state 
for several years by an hour's presen- 
tation of talks, demonstrations, and 
exhibits called “What’s New in Home 
Economics Research.” At the Wash- 
ington State Grange annual meeting in 
Pullman in June, Mary Rose Gram, 
Marion Jacobson, Edna Douglas, 
Anna L. Wood, and Mrs. Margaret 
Hard described what’s new in their 
areas of research. 

Inez Eckblad, extension food 
specialist, spoke on the “Importance 
of Nutrition in Aging” at the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s regional 
meeting on aging in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Lila B. Dickerson, Extension 
home management specialist, serves 
on the Extension Advisory Committee 
for the Institute of Life Insurance. 

WISCONSIN. New staff members 
in the School of Home Economics at 
the University of Wisconsin are Dr. 
Hellen Linkswiler, professor, foods 
and nutrition; Dr. Mary Ellen 
Roach, assistant professor, textiles and 
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clothing; Mrs. Lois Salem, instructor, 
textiles and clothing; and Aurelia 
Way, instructor, home management 
and family living. 

Dean Frances Zuill of the Uni- 
versity was consultant for the Tenth 
Annual Self-Evaluation Workshop for 
the home economics faculty at Auburn 
University in Alabama in September. 

Dorothy Jutton of the University 
worked in the Arctic Aeromedical 
Laboratory in Fairbanks, Alaska, dur- 
ing part of August; Mrs. Hazel 
Paschall taught at the University of 
Vancouver during the summer ses- 
sion; and Agatha Norton taught at 
Iowa State Teachers College. 

Hazel Manning, an emeritus pro- 
fessor of home economics at the Uni- 
versity, died on August 30 in Rogers, 
Arkansas, where she had made her 
home since her retirement as chair- 
man of textiles and clothing in 1952. 
The Hazel Manning Loan Fund, used 
by home economics students at the 
University, was established by the 
Home Economics Alumnae Associa- 
tion in her honor. 

Marian Juaire, emeritus professor 
of the department of textiles and 
clothing at the University, died on 
May 22 in Faribault, Minnesota, 
where she had been living since her 
retirement. 

“New Directions in Home Eco- 
nomics” was the theme of the 30th 
annual conference for high school 
instructors in the federally-aided 
programs of home economics held at 
Stout State College in June. 

New faculty members at Stout 
State College include Mary S. Van 
Allsburg from Michigan State Uni- 
versity to teach in the department of 
clothing and textiles during Sarah 
Littlefield’s absence for study at Penn- 
sylvania State University; Robert 
Wilson, formerly of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, who has joined the related art 
staff; Mrs. Jean Salyer to teach in the 
department of home economics edu- 
cation for the first semester while Ann 
Noble is on leave; and Mrs. Judith 
Russell from the University of Iowa 
to teach child development. Mar- 
garet Harper is acting as head of the 
department of home economics educa- 
tion during Miss Noble’s absence. 

Sister M. Maristelle, F.S.P.A., 
has joined the staff of Viterbo College, 
La Crosse. Sister M. Rosella, former 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment, is now in charge of home eco- 
nomics at St. Bernard’s High School, 
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Getting Ready For Christmas is 
a 32-page booklet of information on 
making Christmas tree decorations, 
gifts, and wrappings, as well as sug- 
gestions for a Christmas play and a 
section on Christmas music. It is 
published by the Arts Cooperative 
Service, 322 E. 23d St., New York 
10, N. Y., at a cost of 75 cents. 

UNICEF greeting cards are avail- 
able again for the tenth year—repre- 
senting the creations of famous artists 
in behalf of the ill and hungry chil- 
dren of the world. Last year proceeds 
from the sale of greeting cards were 
sufficient to protect six million chil- 
dren against malaria for a year. 

Pictured below is “The Jade Slipper 
—Korea,” one of five designs by Adolf 
Zabransky included in the assortment 
called “Tales of Many Lands.” Ten 
cards—two of each design—with 
matching envelopes are available at 
$1.25 per box. Other cards at this 
price are “Los Ninos” by De Grazia, 
“Poésie du Vol” by Tamayo, “Glad 
Tidings” by Chagall, and “Alpine 
Games” by Carigiet. A larger card, 
Nakayama’s “The Free,” is available 
at $2.50 per box of 10. 

Because of their popularity, the 
1959 designs are offered again this 
year. They include Miro’s “Children 
and Birds,” Domjan’s “Fairy Tale 
Shepherd” and “Fairy Godmother,” 
Lee’s “Christmas Eve,” Kingman’s 
“Fountain of Peace,” and Bettina’s 
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“Playmates” at $1.25 per box and 
Christensen’s “Happy Childhood” at 
$2.50. 

All cards may be purchased with 
“Season's Greetings” printed in the 
five official languages of the United 
Nations, or plain as notepaper. 

In addition, this year UNICEF pre- 
sents the first edition of a book for 
children, “The Children Come Run- 
ning,” with text by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth and illustrations of many of the 
cards offered by UNICEF during the 
past nine years. Copies of the book 
sell for $2.95 each. 

Both cards and book may be or 
dered from the U. S. Committee for 
UNICEF, Greeting Cards, P. O. Box 
23—Church St. Station, New York 
8, N. Y. 


New on the Job? 


AHEA has publications to help you. 
Here are a few: 

Handbook of Food Preparation. 
Contains authentic information used 
by all who work with foods. Com- 
pletely indexed. 66 pages.......... $0.50 


Source List of Educational Mate- 
rials in Textiles, Apparel, Groom- 
ing and Home Furnishings. 1959. 
Lists sources of teaching aids......$0.50 


List of Films on Family Relations 
and Child Development. Revised 
1960. Describes briefly 127 films and 
lists their sOurceS.............:.0s0000+ $0.50 


Home Economics—On Stage. 1957. 
A collection of scripts and suggestions 
for interpreting family-centered teach- 
ing to the public through radio, tele- 
vision, and other programs. _Illus- 
trated 


Write for a free copy of the AHEA 
Publications List for information 
about additional publications. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 








